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I. GIRAUT DE BORNELH? 


tRAUT’s Provengal biographer tells 

us that the poet was “savis hom 

de letras e de sen natural,’’ that, 

being the best troubadour of all times, he 
had been called “maystre dels trobadors”’ 
and was called so still at his, the biog- 
rapher’s own time, by all those who “ben 
entendon sobtils digs ni ben pausatz 
d’amor ni de sen.”” The biographer had a 
ight to say this because the number of 
iraut’s poems that have come down to 
surpasses that of all the other trouba- 
dours—the epigone and poetaster Guiraut 
iquier excluded—thus proving the high 
estimation in which he was held by his 
ontemporaries. The modern reader does 
hot quite understand this; for him 
iraut shows a little too much of that 
‘sotil sen,” of that subtilizing spirit that 
akes rather hard reading of so many of 
his poems. There are, however, among his 
hearly eighty songs some which are of a 
somewhat lighter vein. To these belongs a 


1 All the quotations in the following paper concern- 

g this romance refer to Hermann Breuer's edition 

Géttingen, 1925). Brunel's edition, the first volume of 

hich appeared in Paris in 1942, was not available to 
me. 

? The basic idea of this first section formed the es- 
ence of an article offered to, and accepted by, Neophi- 
logus in 1940. I do not know what has become of it, 
hether or not it has ever been published. The ma- 
trial has been entirely re-written and enlarged for the 
urpose of the present publication, there having been 
0 possibility of bringing the original article over with 
e. 


Mopern Purio.oey, February, 1946] 


poem which is called “devinalh” by the 
old poetics. The word means ‘riddle, 
puzzle.’ Not all the poems belonging to 
this genre are real puzzles contrived for 
the reader to find out a solution by his 
patience and ingenuity. Some of them de- 
scribe the poet’s thoughts, feelings, or 
actions as being just the contrary of what 
could be expected from a reasonable be- 
ing. This genre is as old in Provengal 
poetry as the first troubadour, William 
IX.* Both William and Giraut give an 
explanation for their strange attitude in 
the tornadas of their poems: it is un- 
answered love that has disturbed their 
mental equilibrium. The prince uses for 
his explanation rather mysterious words: 


Fag ai lo vers, no say de cuy, 

e trametrai lo a selhuy 

que lo-m trametra per autruy 
enves Peitau, 

que+m tramezes del sieu estuy 
la contraclau,* 


3 Farai un vers de dreyt nien, in Karl Friedrich 
Bartsch, Grundriss zur Geschichte der provenzalischen 
Literatur [with Alphabetisches Verzeichnis der lyrischen 
Dichter des 12. und 13. Jahrhunderts] (Elberfeld, 
1872), 183, 7 (hereafter cited as ‘‘Gr.’’); in Les Chan- 
sons de Guillaume IX, duc d’ Aquitaine (1071-1127), 
ed. Alfred Jeanroy (‘‘Les Classiques francais du moy 2»n 
age,’’ IX, [Paris, 1913]), stanza 4; see also Carl Appel, 
Provenzalische Chrestomathie (6th ed.; Leipzig, 193¥), 
No. 39. 

4“T have made the vers [poem], not knowing about 
whom, and I shall send it to the one who will sen 1 it 
toward Poitou that [she] may send me out of her case 
the counter-key [sc. to reopen his locked-up mind].’’ 
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thus keeping the enigmatic atmosphere of 
the poem to the end. Giraut, the man of 
strong reasoning, clearly and bluntly says: 
Ella*m pot e mon sen tornar, 
si-m denhava tener en car. 


Si-m volgues amic apellar, 
enquers pogra mon sen cobrar.® 


Here are some of the symptoms Giraut 
gives as characteristic of his mental state: 
“T am ill, and yet nobody ever was health- 
ier than I; I take a bad person for good, 
and give much to others when I have 
nothing myself. I am malevolent towards 
him who is benevolent towards me. I am 
so faithful a friend without affection that 
whoever wants to win me loses me”’ (stan- 
za 2). “For a certain time, I have been a 
sincere lover committing treason. Full of 
pride, I have cried mercy for the benefit of 
others as if it had been for myself. Against 
my own will I intend to reach my aim, 
and I am looking for what I do not want 
to find” (stanza 5). 

In this way the poem describes the 
lover’s madness. On the whole, the text 
makes understandable reading. But there 
is one stanza (3) which has not been satis- 
factorily explained as yet. It runs thus: 

Ab celui vauc que no-m somo 

14 e quer li, can non a que-m do. 

Per benestar sui ab Jaufre, 

16 c’aissi sai far so ques-m conve 

qu’eu-m leu, can me degra colgar, 

18 e chan d’aco don dei plorar. 


The first two lines are clear: “I go with 
him who does not invite me [to do so], and 
ask him for something when he has noth- 
ing to give me.’’ They have nothing to do 
with the following lines (15-18), which 
constitute an idea by themselves. This is 
how Adolf Kolsen, editor of Giraut, trans- 
lates them: “For decency’s sake I have 
intercourse with Geoffroy ; for I know how 


5 Text of Appel, No. 40: ‘‘She can restore me to my 
senses if only she would love me. If she would call me 
her friend, I could get back my senses.”’ 
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to do what is convenient for me in such a 
way that I get up when I should go to 
sleep and that I sing when I ought to 
cry.’ 

Who is that Geoffroy with whom the 
poet has intercourse for decency’s sake? 
Kolsen, in the index of proper names, 
says: “Presumably an ill-famed man of 
that time.’’? But would the troubadour in 
a courtly poem have emphasized his inter- 
course with such a man? And why should 
decency have forced him to be in contact 


with him? I doubt that such a man ever f 
p auf j 
| beisti 


existed, even in the poet’s fancy. 

It is true that eser ab means ‘to be in 
somebody’s company.’ Here, however, 
the term is not used in its real, but in a 
figurative, sense, as in the following ex- 
amples: ; 

N’Eble, tuit li dompneyador, 
li pro e+] lare e li valen, 
seran ab mi del jutjamen.® 


2 


Quar totz hom ques am finament 
er ab mi d’aicest jugamen, 
s’enaissi con ieu o enten.® 


In both these cases, eser ab (alcw) means ‘to 
be on somebody’s side, to share his opin- 
ion,’ in judging a certain matter. The verb 
need not always be eser. Here is an exam- 


ple of remaner: 
3 


C’oi no son trei 
cui tan soven n’avenha 
mals ses gazanh! 
E si remanh 
ab los fis amadors.’° 


®I (Halle, 1910), 337. 7II (Halle, 1935), 32. 

8’ Guillem Gasmar and Eble de Saignas, Gr. 218, 1, 
stanza 3, 1. 3; in Henry Carstens, Die Tenzonen aus 
dem Kreise der Trobadors Gui, Eble, Elias und Peire 
ad’ Uisel (Koénigsberg, 1914), p. 99. 

9 Le Roman de Flamenca, ed. Paul Meyer (‘‘Biblio- 
théque francaise du moyen fge,’’ Vol. VIII [Paris, 
1901)}), 1. 6593. 

10 Guiraut de Bornelh, Gr. 242, 40 (Kolsen, No. 
47), stanza 2, 1. 11. 
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THE TROUBADOURS AND THE ROMANCE OF “JAUFRE”’ 


The poet complains that in the world 
there are hardly three who, like him, love 
without any reward; nevertheless he “‘re- 
mains with the faithful lovers,” i.e., he 
goes on keeping the attitude that be- 
comes a true lover. 

In other cases, ab is connected with se 
tener. The expression has the same mean- 
ing as eser (remaner) ab. Emil Levy gives 
| numerous examples (which could be 
' multiplied) for this phrase, which he ren- 
| ders with: “sich zu jemandem halten, es 
» mit jemandem halten, sich anschliessen, 
| auf jemandes Seite stehen oder treten, 
> beistimmen.’”! 

' In view of these examples we are en- 
| titled, I think, to translate ‘Per benestar 
sui ab Jaufre” with: “Through good man- 
» ners I am with Geoffroy,” which is to say: 
| “In good manners I follow after, go along 
| with, am equal to Geoffroy.” If this is 
' right, the bearer of this name cannot have 
‘been that “ill-famed man” Kolsen 
' thought of. He must have been a model of 
' chivalrous behavior. On the other hand, 
» according to the last two lines of stanza 3, 
' this exemplarily well-educated man has 
| done two things contrary to the rules of 
» good society, viz., he got up when he was 
' expected to sleep, and he sang, i.e., he was 
| gay,” when he was expected to cry. 

| There is one well-known person indeed 
| to whom these characteristics are applica- 
ble. This is Jaufre, the hero of the 
» Provencal Arthurian romance. Needless 
: 1 Provenzalisches Supplement-Wérterbuch (Leipzig, 

1894-1921), VIII, 159, s.v. “tener”? No. 37. 


1 The verb cantar is not to be defined too literally 
> here. We often find it opposed to plorar, and it then 

rather means ‘to laugh, to be gay’ (cf. the glossaries 
of Appel’'s edition of Bernart de Ventadorn and Kol- 
sen's edition of Giraut de Bornelh). In the following 
Passage the meaning ‘to laugh, to mock at,’ is obvious: 
“Qui-us repta de bauzia, Vos en chantatz’’ (transla- 
tion of the editor: ‘‘If you are reproached with false- 
hood, you laugh [mock] at it’’) (Ricau de Tarascon 
and Gui de Cavaillo, Gr. 422, 2, in Adolf Kolsen (ed.), 
| Dichtungen der Trobadors auf Grund altprovenzalischer 
+ eee {Halle (Saale), 1916-19], No. 47, stanza 
-i @). 
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to prove that he is a perfect knight. He 
not only saves the lives of a host of 
wretched, innocent people, killing or 
punishing their torturers in a series of 
dangerous adventures; he also is a com- 
plete lover who passes through all the 
doubts and pangs, hopes and joys, pre- 
scribed by the psychology of courtly love. 
What needs to be proved is that he did do 
those two strange things of which Giraut 
de Bornelh accuses himself. 

As the beads of a necklace are threaded 
on their string, so the adventures which 
Jaufre has to undergo are linked together 
by his pursuit of a powerful and pre- 
sumptuous, cruel, and wicked knight 
named Taulat. One of the latter’s worst 
deeds is the torturing of another knight 
whom he has conquered. Every month, 
when this poor man’s wounds are healed, 
Taulat has him driven up a hill, his hang- 
men whipping their miserable victim until 
his wounds reopen. This has been going on 
for years. The subjects of Taulat’s victim 
are so upset about their lord’s fate that, 
four times a day and three times a night, 
they burst into terrible lamentations and 
indulge in self-inflicted injuries. Woe to 
him who dares to ask them for the reason 
of those outbursts of grief! Such is their 
rage that, with any object within their 
reach, they try to kill the inquirer. One of 
those mourning subjects is Brunessen, the 
beautiful proprietress of a vast mansion, 
which is surrounded by a magnificent 
garden. Many birds are living in it, whose 
lovely songs relieve a little the afflicted 
minds of Brunessen and her people. Jaufre 
penetrates into that garden, lies down on 
the grass, and, tired to death, falls asleep 
immediately. But his presence causes the 
birds to stop singing. Brunessen, angry 
because she has to miss that relaxation, 
has the intruder brought before her. 
Though they fall in love with each other at 
first sight, Brunessen insists on punishing 
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him. He is willing to accept everything 
from her, asking only for one favor: to let 
him sleep for a while. So she orders a 
couch to be prepared for him. There he 
lies down, watched by a hundred knights. 
The hour of lamentation comes, and 
Jaufre is awakened by the noisy manifes- 
tations of his guards’ grief. No sooner has 
he asked for the reason of their strange 
behavior than they pounce upon him with 
all kinds of weapons, leaving him for dead 
on his couch. But the bedclothes and his 
armor have protected him. However, he 
does not like to be exposed any longer to 
the attacks of those mad people; and, in 
spite of his love for Brunessen, he sneaks 
out in the middle of the night, unper- 
ceived by his guards, who are fast asleep. 


Mas tal fereza e tal paor 

a de quella gent que lai son 
que ja non cuia la sazon 

vezer que lor sia escapatz. 

Ab aitan es en pies levatz 

e vi sa lansa e son escut, 

com |’ac a un lancier pendut, 

e pres 0 e pueis ten sa via. 

Ez enaissi, com s’en issia, 

el a son caval atrobat 

aissi com el 1’i ac laisat, 

que anc no-n fon meintz fren ni sela 
—aquesta aventura fon bella— 
e poia tot suau e gent; 

pueis eis de laintz belament.!* 


Here we have a clear and distinct parallel 
of the fact which Giraut de Bornelh is 
speaking of in his devinalh and which is so 
amazing to see in a well-educated knight: 
Jaufre gets up, indeed, when he should lie 
down to sleep. 

The second fact is illustrated by the fol- 
lowing adventure. On leaving Brunessen’s 
castle, Jaufre meets an oxherd with a cart 
drawn by three magnificent oxen. The 
man kindly invites him to share his meal. 
Jaufre, who has not had any food for 


13 LI. 3986 ff. 
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three days, gladly accepts the invitation. 


After the meal he takes leave of his kind | 
host. But he has not gone very far when [ 


he turns back to him, hoping to get some 
information about those strange lamenta- 
tions he has witnessed in the castle. His 
question has the same effect as that ad- 


dressed to Brunessen’s knights. The ox- ff 
herd, mad with excitement, tries to kill § 


him, and Jaufre makes a narrow escape by 


a precipitate flight. After a while, he turns 7 
around and sees the oxherd, in his rage, Ff 
taking his ax and hewing his cart to pieces, [ 
even killing the magnificent oxen. Jaufre 7 


is deeply amazed at the unexpected con- 


sequences of what seems to him a harm- F 
less question; he finds the man’s behavior 


ridiculous and begins to laugh: 


E Jaufre es se regiratz 

ez es se mout meravillatz 

cant o vi, e pren s’en a rire, 

car enaissi l’a vist aucire 

sos bous ne son carre trencar 

per so car auset demandar 

del crit per que leva tan grantz.'4 


So, instead of feeling sympathy with and F 
deploring the terrible agitation of his host, F 
Jaufre merely laughs, thus doing the very [7 
thing which Giraut says of himself: he F 


laughs at what should cause him to cry. 


These actions of Jaufre are the only 4 


ones that constitute violations of the rules 
of decency committed by this otherwise 


perfect knight. It is not amazing that the F 


exceptional nature of these deeds should 
have roused the interest of a troubadour 
in search of examples by which he could 
illustrate his exceptional and perverted 
state of mind. But there is more to it. In 
the romance these two adventures follow 
each other immediately, without any- 
thing else happening between them. Just 
as they are in the story, so we find them 
side by side in Giraut’s poem, even in the 
same order: first, Jaufre’s inopportune 
14 LI. 4333 ff. 
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getting-up, then his untimely hilarity. 
The fact that two instances occur in the 
romance and the same two instances, 
likewise juxtaposed, in the devinalh is too 
striking an occurrence to be attributed to 
a mere coincidence. It seems to me an 
argument speaking very strongly in favor 
of the identity of the two Jaufres. By 
making his allusion to the story of Jaufre, 
Giraut achieved a stronger comical effect 
than he did in the rest of his poem by the 
simple co-ordination of contradictory 
facts. Contradictory the two ways of act- 
ing reported by Giraut certainly are. On 
the other hand, by evoking the memory 
of this flawless knight that was Jaufre, 
Giraut made the reader or hearer expect 
real acts of benestar, of decency, or maybe 
acts which were, owing to the nature of 
his poem, in contradiction to Jaufre’s 
generally most chivalrous conduct. In- 
stead, the troubadour selected the very 
and only moments of the hero’s life when 
the latter sinned against chivalry. He 
consequently was in an unexpected accord 
with reality and truth, thus giving the 
word benestar and the exemplariness of 
the knight an ironical tinge which could 
not fail to make a doubly comical im- 
pression on those who knew the romance 
of Jaufre. 

Did, or even could, Giraut and his 
contemporaries really know the story of 
Jaufre? This is a doubt which, in our 
opinion, is the only serious objection that 
could be alleged against the identification 
of the two Jaufres. Indeed, the chrono- 
logical relation between Giraut’s poem 
and the Arthurian romance seems to make 
this identification all but impossible. The 
anonymous author of the latter celebrates 
a king of Aragon. Fauriel, Raynouard, 

JT dare make this emphatic statement without 
risking being called presumptuous because that saga- 
cious argument was suggested to me by Professor A. H. 


Schutz. It is with his kind permission that I am re- 
producing it here. 
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and Mild y Fontanals thought that this 
monarch was meant to be Peter II 
(1193-1213). Tobler was the first to 
identify him with James I, the Conqueror. 
His opinion was adopted by Petry,’ 
Stimming,"’ and, finally, Breuer, the editor 
of the romance.'* So the decade between 
1222 and 1232 is generally held today to 
be the time when the romance was com- 
posed. Giraut de Bornelh is not likely to 
have seen that time.'® He probably made 
his debut as a poet in the middle of the 
sixties of the twelfth century; none of his 
poems can be dated later than 1199.?° 

So the two chronological data seem to 
be irreconcilable, the identification of 
Giraut’s Jaufre with the hero of the ro- 
mance impossible. New light was shed for 
me upon the question when Rita Lejeune 
published her stimulating article, “Le 
Personnage d’Ignaure dans la poésie des 
troubadours.’”! In this publication Giraut 
de Bornelh plays a dominant role, inas- 
much as he was the first to use the name 
of the hero of another narrative poem, 
Ignaure (or Lignaure), as a senhal, one 
of those pseudonyms which are so fre- 
quent in troubadour lyrics. Kolsen, in his 
first book,” had proved the identity of 

16 ‘Le Roman de Jaufre,"’ Jahresbericht Remscheid 
(1873). 


17 Zeitschrift fiir romanische Philologie, XII (1888), 
323-47; also in Gustav Gréber, Grundriss der ro- 
manischen Philologie II, Part II (Strasbourg, 1902), 9. 


18 Not in the complete edition, where he does not 
speak of it, but in the selection made for the ‘‘Samm- 
lung romanischer Ubungstexte,’’ No. 12 (Halle, 1927), 
Dp. vii. 

19 Walter F. Pattison, in one of his two interesting 
articles, ‘‘The troubadours of Peire d’Alvernhe’s 
Satire in Spain,’’ (PMLA, L [i935], 20), extends 
Giraut’s poetical career as far down as 1220. He no 
doubt follows in this Diez, Leben und Werke der 
Troubadours, ed. Karl Bartsch (2d ed.; Leipzig, 1882), 
p. 113; but see Kolsen’s ed., II, 63. 


20 Cf. Kolsen, II, 131. 

21 Bulletin [de l’] Académie royale de langue et de 
littérature frangaises [de Belgique], XVIII (1939), 140— 
72. 

22 Guiraut von Bornelh, der Meister der Trobadors 
(Berlin, 1894), pp. 44-57. 
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Linhaure and Raimbaut d’Aurenga 
(1173).23 Mme Lejeune explained the 
reason why Giraut applied this name to 
his protector: there was a similarity be- 
tween the hero of that poem and Raim- 
baut, the ingenious prince and great lover. 
Giraut could give him that name only be- 
cause the hero of the poem was well 
known at that time (before 1173). But no 
Provencal poem on Linhaure has come 
down to us, though Ignaure is named as 
a famous lover in the Ensenhamen de 
lV’ Escudier by Arnaut Guillem de Marsan 
(end of the twelfth century), together 
with Paris, Aeneas, Tristan, and Arthur. 
Only at a comparatively late date (about 
1200) did the story of Ignaure find its 
poetical redaction in the Lai d’Ignaure by 
Renaut. We do not know whether or not a 
Provengal version of the story ever exist- 
ed; the story itself must have been current 
when Giraut used the name of its hero as 
a senhal. Mme Lejeune is even of the 
opinion that the origin of that story must 
be located in southern France. 

The tale of Ignaure is not the only one 
which we know was widely distributed in 
southern France, though no trace of a 
written version has been found until now. 
The most famous of those stories is the 
legend of a certain Andrew who loved a 
queen of France and died of his passion.** 

Birch-Hirschfeld holds that the story 
of Andrew was known not so much in the 
form of an extensive romance as in that of 
a short narrative poem like the Novas del 
Papagai of Arnaut de Carcasses or—as 

23 For the importance of that discovery, see Appel, 
Raimbaut von Orange (‘“‘Abhandlungen der Gesell- 


schaft der Wissenschaften zu Géttingen, Phil.-hist. 
K1L.,"’ N.S. X XI, No. 2 [Berlin, 1928]), 30. 


24Cf. Birch-Hirschfeld, Ueber die den provenza- 
lischen Troubadours des XII. und XIII. Jahrhunderts 
bekannten epischen Stoffe (Leipzig, 1878), pp. 82-85, 
and the—still incomplete—list of more than twenty- 
two troubadour passages in which Andrew's name is 
cited, given by Stronski (Le Troubadour Elias de 
Barjols (Toulouse, 1906]}), pp. 87-88. 


he might have added—the Castia-Gilos of 
Raimon Vidal de Bezaudu.”® The careful 
investigations of Wilhelm Keller in his 
excellent Zurich dissertation, Das Sir- 
ventes “Fadet Joglar’ des Guiraut von 
Calanso (Erlangen, 1905), led to a similar 
conclusion for other epic heroes. In more 
than one case he makes it plausible that 
the Provengals knew quite a number of 
narratives in versions different from, and 
anterior to, those that constitute their 
definite, literary, and mostly French form. 
This does not mean, however, that those 
narratives must have had the features of 
real romances; they may as well have been 
short jongleur tales of a rather episodic 
character (cf. Keller, pp. 29, 31, 33, 35, 39, 
92). The dissemination of such stories 
outside Celtic territory has been shown 
by Professor Loomis in an article in the 
Romanic review and earlier in Studi 
medievali.?7 

Why should what is valid for so many 
tales not be true for Jaufre as well? If this 
is admitted, the only stumbling block— 
chronology—has been removed, we hope, 
from the way to a final identification of 
Giraut’s Jaufre with the hero of the ro- 
mance. We may even go further and, 
looking at our little problem the other way 
around, say that Giraut’s words turn out 
to be another proof for the circulation of 
Arthurian (and other) legends prior to 
their appearance as literary products. 
The anonymous author of Jaufre even 
seems to hint at something of the sort. 
The following passages are noteworthy in 
this respect: 


23 The question whether the story of Andrew of 
France was given its earliest poetic form in southern 
France has not yet been solved. The first to present 
the claims of northern France was Gaston Paris 
(Romania, I [1872], 105-7; see also Stronski, Loc. cit. 

2¢**The Arthurian legend before 1139,’’ Romanic 
review, XXXII (1941), 3-38. 

27"*The Modena sculpture and Arthurian ro- 
mance,"’ Studi medievali, IX (new ser., 1936), 1 ff., 
esp. 6-11. 
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THE TROUBADOURS AND THE ROMANCE OF “JAUFRE” 


a 


D’un conte de bona maniera 
d’azauta rason vertadeira, 
de sens e de chavalarias, 
d’ardimens e de cortesias, 
de proesas e d’aventuras, 
de fortz, d’estrainas e de duras, 
d’asaut, d’encontre e de batailla, 
podez auzir la comenzailla; 
que, se volez, e-us en dirai 

10 aitant con ai auzit ni sai.”* 


Two things are remarkable in these lines: 
(1) The poet calls his work (1. 1) a conte,”® 
which may remind us of the well-known 
Breton conteurs, and (2) he says that he 
has heard the story (I. 10): 


b 


Per que devon esser grazidas 
novas de tan bon luec*® essidas 
e’m patz e ses gab escoutadas. 
E ditz cel que las a rimadas 
que anc lo rei Artus non vi, 
mas contar tot plan o auzi 
en la cort del plus honrat rei*! 
60 que anc fos de neguna lei.*? 


Again the poet points out that he has 
heard the story told (I. 58); he has only 
put it into verse (1. 56): 


c 


E cel qui rimet la canchon, 

auzi devant el*? la razon 

dir a un cavalier estrain, 

paren d’Artus e de Galvain, 
89 d’un’aventura que avenc 

al rei Artus. ...34 


The “strange knight” (1.87), from 
whom the author pretends to have 
the story and whom he even declares to be 


28 LI. 1 ff. The reading of MS A is preferable: ‘‘can 
n'ai auzit nin sai.”’ 
29 Also novas (ll. 16, 21, 54), canchon (1. 85), and 
romantz (1. 10949). 
* T.e., King Arthur's court. 
* T.e., the King of Aragon. 
22 LI. 53 ff. 


33 T.e., the King of Aragon. 34 LI. 85 ff. 
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a relative of Arthur and Gawain (I. 88), is, 
of course, a naive mystification. But the 
fact remains that he does not claim to 
have invented the subject (“la razon,” 
1. 86) of his romance but only to have 
“rhymed” a tale which he had heard be- 
ing told by another person. Whatever we 
may think of medieval poets’ allusions to 
their sources, the reiterated assertion of 
the author of Jaufre cannot fail to give 
his words a certain weight and reliability. 
But, reliable or not, what he says about 
his source is of no decisive importance for 
our point. There is, even without taking 
the poet’s own words into account, proba- 
bility enough that a tale with Jaufre as its 
hero was circulating in southern France 
when Giraut composed his devinalh. That 
tale must have been so popular in the 
country of the troubadours that one of 
them could use Jaufre’s name to illustrate 
his contradictory moods and another, 
Peire Vidal, to exemplify his wished-for 
status as a happy lover. 


II, PEIRE VIDAL 


In his poem Plus que-l paubres que 
jaiz el ric ostal (Gr. 364, 36), Peire Vidal 
complains bitterly of his lady’s not re- 
sponding to the deep and faithful love he 
devotes to her. The sixth stanza runs 
thus: 


Sabetz per que-lh port amor tan coral? 
Car anc no vi tan bela ni gensor 

ni tan bona, don tenh qu’ai gran ricor, 
car sui amics de domna que tan val. 

E si ja vei qu’ensems ab mi-s despolh, 
melhs m’estara qu’al senhor d’Eissidolh, 
que mante pretz, quant autre s’en recre, 
e no sai plus, mas aitan n’a Jaufre.® 


The editor (Anglade) translates lines 5-8 
as follows: ‘Et si jamais je vois qu’elle se 


35 Text according to both Bartsch’s and Anglade’s 
editions: Bartsch, Peire Vidal's Lieder (Berlin, 1857), 
No. 37; Anglade, Les Poésies de Peire Vidal (‘‘Les 
Classiques francais du moyen fge,’’ No. XI [Paris, 
1913]), No. 18. Anglade’s second edition (1923) was 
not available to me. 
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déshabille prés de moi, je serai plus 
heureux que le seigneur d’Excideuil [Ri- 
chard Coeur de Lion], qui maintient l’hon- 
neur, quand un autre cesse de le faire; 
je n’en sais pas davantage, mais autant en 
a Geoffroy [comte de Bretagne, frére de 
Richard].”’ 

There are reasons to doubt that this 
interpretation is correct. First, the text of 
line 8 contains a grammatical mistake. 
Jaufre, being the subject, should be pro- 
vided with an s at the end. Most of the 
manuscripts, however, show that the 
mistake is not the poet’s. This is what 
they offer :** 

AB: e non sai plus mas aitan nai iasse 

C:e non sai mais autre de sai iaufre 

H: e non sai plus mas tan aunei iaufre 

J: e non sai plus mas aitan nai iaufre 

M: no dirai plus mas atan nai gaufre 

S:e non sai plus mas atan nai gaufre 

T: enon sai plus mas tant e no iaufre 

c: e no sai plus mas aitan na gaufre. 


From these readings it is obvious that the 
word preceding “Jaufre”’ ended in, or was, 
ai, and that consequently “Jaufre”’ is the 
object, not the subject, of the sentence. 
Bartsch’s (and Anglade’s) error is sur- 
prising, the more so as Raynouard*’ had 
already offered the right text (“E non sai 
plus, mas aitan n’ai Jaufre’’) and Diez 
had followed him by giving this approxi- 
mately correct translation: “Mehr sage 
ich nicht;** aber so denke ich von Gott- 
fried.” Recently Kolsen, ignoring the 
Raynouard-Diez consensus and the fact 
that the majority of the manuscripts show 
-ai, independently came to the same so- 

** IT can reproduce here only the readings of manu- 
scripts which have been edited or such readings as are 
contained in Bartsch’s varia lectio, which is scanty 


enough, Anglade’s being utterly insufficient. In MSS 
Ds, Q, and a, this stanza is missing. 


37 Choir des poésies originales des troubadours 
(Paris, 1816-21), III, 319. 


38 Leben und Werke, p. 134. For the first part of 
this line, Diez seems to have adopted the reading of 
MS M. 


lution of this textual problem. In a foot- 
note of the second volume of his edition of 
Giraut de Bornelh’s poems (p. 75), he 
proposes “aitan n’ai,” translating: 
“ebenso wie jenen schiitze ich den 
senhor d’E. (Gottfried von Bretagne,** 
den Bruder des Richard Léwenherz).”’ 
To support his interpretation, Kolsen 
refers to Latin tantum habeo. This does 
not mean, of course, that he thought 
Peire Vidal guilty of a Latinism. Indeed, 
aver, with a double accusative, denoting 
‘to consider, to esteem,’ existed in Old 
Provencal, though evidence seems to be 
rare.‘ In the vocabulary of his edition of 
Giraut de Bornelh’s poems, Kolsen does 
not list this definition of aver, but he 
translates “Que m’aia brau ni orgolhos” 
(No. 29, 1. 45) with: “Dass sie mich.... 
fiir rauh und hochmiitig halt.’”’ However, 
Kolsen’s text is far from being clear; and 
Salverda de Grave, in his Observations sur 


Vart lyrique de Giraut de Borneil,* also has 
not succeeded in solving the difficulties of 
this passage. So we had better not empha- 
size the value of this evidence. Another of 
Giraut’s poems, however, provides us 
with an obvious example of aver in the 
above-mentioned sense: 


E si+l chantar lais per frech 

don manta gens se complanh 

ni n’ati mon conort plus vil, 

ben estara que-m sofranha, 
can venra l’estatz, 

jois e deportz e solatz.*? 


39 Here Kolsen confuses the names of the two per- 
sons; Geoffroy is not identical with the ‘‘senhor 
d'Eissidolh."’ 


40 Aver per is less infrequent (see Levy, I, 113, 
“aver’’ No. 3); and Appel, Provenzalische Chresto- 
mathie, s.2. ‘“‘aver.'’ Here is another example: E-ls vils 
pecz vergonhos/ ses razon an per bos (Guiraut Riquier, 
Gr, 248, 2, ed. S. L. H. Pfaff in K. A. F. Mahn, Die 
Werke der Troubadours, in provenzalischer Sprache, 
Vol. IV (Berlin, 1853], stanza 2, 1. 11). 


“1 (Amsterdam, 1938), p. 32. 


«2 Here Kolsen puts a question mark instead of a 
period. 
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THE TROUBADOURS AND THE ROMANCE OF “JAUFRE”’ 


The editor renders line 15: “{Und wenn 
...] ich infolgedessen geringere Freude 
” This translation is not con- 
formable to the text, nor does it make 
much sense. The literal translation would 
seem to suit the context much better: “If 
I stop singing because of the cold [of 
which many people complain] and con- 
sider my comfort [i.e., my singing] des- 
picable [in winter], it would serve me 
right if I lacked joy and pleasure and 
entertainment when summer comes.” 
Giraut uses “aver alcuna re vil” as he and 
many others used fener vil, ‘to feel (or 
show) contempt for something.’* It is not 
amazing to find aver denoting ‘to esteem’ 
with a double construction, with per and 
without per, because the same is true of 
aver in phrases like “aver alcun bon 
servidor” or “‘per bon servidor,” ‘to have 
a good servant in someone.’*4 
Rare as aver with the double accusative 
denoting ‘to esteem’ may have been, it no 
doubt existed; and Peire Vidal’s ‘mas 
aitain n’ai Jaufre’”’ is another proof of it. 
The troubadour’s words therefore cannot 
mean anything else but: “In this respect 
I esteem Geoffroy as much [sc. as I do the 
‘senhor d’Eissidolh’]”. The words preced- 
ing these, “e no [read ‘no-n’ with all the 
MSS] sai plus,” also need some explana- 
tion. Anglade renders them with: “Je n’en 
sais pas davantage.” Interpreted this 
way, the phrase seems to be there only to 
fill the verse, a mere cheville. We think it 
is more than that. The words plus and 
aitan seem to be used antithetically and 
the two parts of the verse to be closely 
connected with each other. The poet’s 
expression is extremely concise and hard 
to translate, but this is about what we 
think he wanted to say: “‘And in this 
respect I do not know anybody [whom I 


‘3 See Kolsen's vocabulary, p. 268; and Levy, VIII, 
768, ‘‘vil’’ No. 5. 

44 See the examples given by mein Neuphilologische 
Mitteilungen, XX XVIII (1937), 4-5. 
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would esteem] more, but Geoffroy I 
esteem just as much.” The scribe of MS C 
gives, as he often does, his text an inde- 
pendent version, apparently shaped by 
himself: “E no-n sai mais autre de sai*® 
Jaufre,” which in a way corroborates our 
interpretation of this verse. 

In his translation, Anglade indicates 
whom he thought the “senhor d’Eissi- 
dolh” and Jaufre to be, viz., the former, 
Richard Lionheart; the latter, his brother, 
Count Geoffroy of Brittany. In this he no 
doubt followed the authority of his master 
Chabaneau. In his review of Schopf, 
Beitrége zur Biographie und Chronologie 
der Lieder des Troubadours Peire Vidal 
(Kiel diss., 1887), Chabaneau declared: 
“Le premier [i.e., the senhor d’Hissidolh] 
n’est autre que Richard Coeur-de-Lion. 
Excideuil faisait, en effet, partie de ses 
domaines, étant un chateau du vicomte 
de Limoges, vassal de Richard. Le Jaufre 
du v. 48 est Geoffroy, comte de Bretagne, 
frére de Richard.’’* Is it really believable 
that a monarch should have been alluded 
to by the name of a castle of one of his 
vassals? In Gr. 364,45 (=Anglade No. 
XV), 1.33, Peire Vidal names the senhor de 
Berenc. Berenc, today Brens (Tarn), was 
situated in the territory of the Viscount of 
Béziers; and, as a matter of fact, every- 
body sees in that senhor de Berenc the 
Viscount of Béziers, not the Count of 
Toulouse, whose vassal the viscount 
was. 47 

46 The meaning of de sai is not quite clear. Does it 
denote ‘since ’ (Levy, VII, 426, ’’sai’’ No. 14)? Weshould 
prefer to define it as ‘except.’ This definition has not 
been listed yet by the Provencal dictionaries. The se- 
mantic development from ‘‘since’’ to “‘except,’’ es- 
pecially in negative sentences, is easy to see. A sen- 
tence such as ‘There has not been any such man since 
Geoffroy’’ could well have taken the sense of ‘‘There 
has not been any such man except Geoffroy.”’ 

46 Revue des langues romanes, XXXII (1888), 213. 


47So the ‘‘senhor d’Eissidolh’’ might have been 
the Viscount of Limoges, at that time Aimar V (1148— 
99)? This is not probable either. Aimar does not seem 
to have been of any importance as a protector of 
troubadours. He appears in Bertran de Born’s poems 
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On the other hand, was it not utterly 
impolite to designate the Count of Brit- 
tany by his Christian name only, without 
mentioning anything concerning his 
princely birth and rank? Peire Vidal, in 
whose life Geoffroy of Brittany does not 
seem to have played any part, did have 
relations with Richard Lionheart. He 
names him repeatedly in his poems. For 
him Richard is the “‘coms de Peiteu” (No. 
24, ll. 57, 60; and No. 25, 1. 57), or “‘reis 
Richartz”’ (No. 33, 1. 39), or “Richart 
reis dels Engles’”’ (No. 37, 1. 19), or “‘lo 
bon Richart” (No. 38, 1. 35). Only once 
does the English king appear in his verse 
without any epithet. It was during Rich- 
ard’s imprisonment, when the English 
king was, as it were, destitute of his royal 
dignity. Speaking of the German emperor, 
who held Richard in prison, Peire says 
(Gr. 364,35, = Anglade No. XXXII, 
ll. 30-32) : 

Mas pero, s’oimais laiss’en fat 
Richart, pos en sa preizon es, 
lor esquern en faran Engles. 


So we can say that Peire observes the rules 
of courtesy with regard to Richard. And 
how much more prominent the latter was 
in the politics of southern France and how 
much more familiar to its inhabitants 
than Geoffroy of Brittany! Even Bertran 
de Born, who, of all the troubadours, 
seems to have been in closest contact with 
the Plantagenets, does not fail to give 
Geoffroy his title the two times he calls 
him by his name, and not by the senhal of 
“Rassa’’: “lo coms Jaufres.’’*® Whenever 
as his political ally or adversary, and Giraut de 
Bornelh composed a complaint on his death (Gr., 242, 
56; =Kolsen, No. 77), which is not amazing, Giraut 
being a native of Excideuil. This is the only time 
Giraut mentions him. Of Peire Vidal's having had any 


relations with Aimar, not the slightest trace is to be 
found in his poems. 





48 Gr. 80, 13, in Die Lieder Bertrans von Born, ed. 
Carl Appel (‘‘Sammlung romanischer Ubungstexte,”’ 
Vol. XIX/XX [Halle, 1932]), No. 14, 1. 33; and Gr. 
80, 39, ibid., No. 16, 1. 49. 
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Geoffroy of Brittany, who died as early as 
1186, appears after that date in Provengal 
poetry, it is in the company of his two 
brothers, Richard Lionheart and Henry, 
the “young king” (died 1183). The three 
sons of Henry II of England early became 
a kind of chivalrous triumvirate, models 
of courtly life“? But even then, when 
they had vanished from the political 
scene and grown into historical and al- 
most legendary figures, when personal 
connection with them was no more possi- 
ble, even then Geoffroy’s name, no less 
than his brothers’, was always preceded 
by at least the word en, the characteristic 
of noble birth. 
Peire Vidal’s case, again, would be the 
only one in which the name of one of the 
brothers is missing. It would be the name 
of just the one who was not the least 


49 This role of examples of knightly behavior at- 
tributed to the three brothers is first found in Gaucelm 
Faidit'’s planh on the death of Richard Lionheart 
(Gr. 167, 22; in Appel, Provenzalische Chrestomathie, 
No. 82, stanza 5, 1. 6): 

“Pero tug cilh qu’el vostre loc seran 
devon gardar cum fos de pretz amaire 
e qual foron vostre dui valen fraire: 
lo joves reis e+! cortes coms Gaufres.”’ 
In a complaint on the Infante Fernando of Castile 
(died 1211), Guiraut de Calanson holds that the 
deceased prince even surpassed those famous three 
(Gr. 243, 6; ed. Ernst, Romanische Forschungen, XLIV 
[1930], 331; stanza 2, 1. 7): 
“Don cujav’on qu’en elh fos esmendatz 
lo joves reis, en Richartz lo prezatz 
e-l coms Jaufres, tug li trei valen fraire.’’ 
Peire del Vilar, in a poem composed in 1242 (Gr. 365, 
1, ed. Jeanroy in Mélanges Léonce Couture: études 
d'histoire méredionale dédiées &@ la mémoire de Léonce 
Couture, 1832-1902 |Toulouse, 1902], p. 121, stanza 2, 
1. 5), says of King Henry III of England: 
“E si-l play bela messios, 
gen prometre, largamen dar, 
semblara del linhatge car 
don foro-I!s fraires valoros 
n’Anricx een Richartz e-n Jofres.”’ 
The three princely brothers finally appear twice in 
Raimon Vidal's narrative, or rather didactic, poem, 
Abrils issi’e mais intrava, ed. W. Bohs, Romanische 
Forschungen, XV (1904), 204 ff., ll. 277, 862: ‘‘n’Enricx 
e-n Richartz e-n Jofres.’’ Chabaneau and Anglade, in 
‘“‘Onomastique des troubadours,’’ Revue des langues 
romanes, LVIII (1915), 350, list some more poems 
(Bertran de Born, Gr. 80, 34; Gaucelm Faidit, Gr. 167, 
40; Bertran de Palazol, Gr. 47, 10) which are supposed 
to contain the name of Geoffroy of Brittany. But the 
Jaufres named in them are other persons. 
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among them for the rank he had held al- 
ready during his father’s, the old king’s, 
lifetime and all those virtues which the 
troubadours liked to praise in, or require 
from, their noble protectors.*° The omis- 
sion of young Henry’s name could not be 
laid to the strain of the poetical form 
either. Lines 7-8 offer words enough 
which could easily have been sacrificed to 
make room for Henry’s name and thus 
render the fraternal triumvirate com- 
plete, without endangering the expression 
of what the poet might have intended to 
say. Or did Peire Vidal, perhaps, not men- 
tion the “young king” because the latter 
was already dead when he composed his 
poem, while the two others, Richard and 
Geoffroy, were still alive? A historical 
examination of the possible date of the 
poem will show that this reason is not 
cogent either. 

Diez (pp. 133-35) does not give any 
date but seems to have thought that 
Peire composed his poem before he left 
Marseille, at any rate before the Third 
Crusade. It is, however, significant that 
Diez did not see either in the “senhor 
d’Eissidolh” Richard Lionheart or in 
Jaufre, Richard’s brother. He does not 
try to identify the two personalities, say- 
ing in a brief footnote: “Enigmatic al- 
lusion.” Schopf (pp. 13 and 27-28) de- 
rives some information from the Pro- 
vencal biography and the fact that in his 
poem the troubadour speaks of the kiss 
which he once stole from his beloved® and 
the indifference which she shows to his 
humble and faithful love. This, Schopf 
thinks, proves that Peire composed this 
song before he was reconciled to his lady. 
Since 1887, the year when Schopf pub- 
lished his dissertation, we have become 


8 Cf. the passage from Giraldus Cambrensis quoted 
by Appel, Bertran von Born (Halle, 1931), p. 67. 

‘1 That kiss appears in two other of Peire’s poems, 
one of which (Gr. 364, 2; =Anglade No. XX) was cer- 
tainly written in the Holy Land. 
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more skeptical concerning the reality of 
the troubadours’ love adventures, as ex- 
plained in the biographies, and refrain 
from dating poems on the basis of those 
adventures. Schopf’s arguments do not 
lead to any definite date anyhow. He only 
refers to Mild y Fontanals.* The Spanish 
scholar gives the year 1187 as the pre- 
sumable date of our poem, without mak- 
ing any attempt at proving his opinion, 
unless we have to take as such a proof his 
quoting the last stanza of Peire’s song. In 
this stanza, the troubadour, following a 
procedure repeatedly used by him, gives 
his love song an abrupt political turn. He 
says: 

Als quatre reis d’Espanh’ estai mout mal 
quar no volon aver patz entre lor, 

car autramen son ilh de gran valor, 

adrez e franc e cortes e leial, 

sol que de tan gensesson lor escolh 

que viresson lor guerr’ en autre folh, 

contra la gen que nostra lei no cre, 

tro qu’Espanha fos tota d’una fe. 


This exhortation does not seem to fit 
Mila’s date®* any too well. In 1184 the 
Arabs had been heavily beaten at San- 
tarem, and the following years witnessed 
other military successes against them.*4 
But, about 1190, things changed. The 
Caliph Abfi-Jisuf started his warfare on 
the Christian kingdoms in Spain. The 
kings of Aragon, Le6én, and Navarre, 
though by no means on too friendly 
terms with one another, found a kind of 
unity in their common hatred of the most 
powerful of the Spanish monarchs, King 
Alphonso VIII of Castile. It was then that 


52 De los trovadores en Espatia (Obras completas, II 
[Barcelona, 1889], 107). 

53 The year 1187 would be near to impossible if the 
two persons were really Richard and his brother. The 
line, ‘‘que mante pretz quant autre s’en recre,’’ with 
its present tenses, applied to historical persons, cannot 
but mean that both of them were still alive. Geoffroy 
of Brittany, however, had died in 1186. 

54 See F. W. Lembke, Geschichte von Spanien, IV 
(Gotha, 1881), 233 ff. 
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the Iberian peninsula began to be torn by 
the internal struggle of the four kings. 
To meet his neighbors, Alphonso had 
concluded a five years’ truce with Abi- 
Jdsuf, the very man against whom the 
Christian powers ought to have directed 
their common efforts. So, when the Caliph 
attacked the King of Castile with an 
army far superior in number to Alphon- 
so’s, the latter saw himself alone and met 
with a sweeping defeat at Alarcos (1195). 
Whoever reads the impressive description 
of those years of Spanish history in Book 
I, chapter iv, of Lembke’s history will be 
struck by how excellently Peire Vidal’s 
words characterize the political cireum- 
stances of those years; and it is for very 
good reasons that Schirrmacher, the 
author of that volume of Lembke, puts 
the first two lines of the stanza dealt with 
here as a motto at the head of this chap- 
ter. 

The expert opinion of this scholar, 
however, is not the only justification for 
applying Peire Vidal’s poem to the years 
preceding the battle of Alarcos. The trou- 
badour addressed quite a similar exhorta- 
tiqn to the kings of Spain, which can be 
dated on the basis of definite historical 
facts. It is found in an essentially political 
poem, to whose five stanzas Peire Vidal, 
in a procedure opposite to that adopted 
in our song, added two more dealing with 
his lady. This is what he says in stanza 5 
(Gr 364, 35; = Anglade No. XXXII): 


Dels reis d’Espanha-m tenh a fais 
quar tan volon guerra mest lor 

e quar destriers ferrans ni bais 
trameton als Mors per paor:® 

que lor orgolh lor an doblat, 

don ilh son vencut e sobrat, 

e fora melhs, s’a lor plagues, 
qu’entr’els fos patz e leis e fes. 


‘Had Alphonso VIII of Castile presented Abd- 
Jasuf with some horses to assure the latter of his 
peaceful intentions and induce him to conclude the 
truce with him? 


There can be hardly any doubt that these 
two exhortations, so similar in their word- 
ing, aim at the same political situation; 
there can be no doubt, either, that the 
poem which contains the second of them 
was composed in the years preceding the 
defeat of Alarcos, because it mentions the 
captivity of Richard Lionheart. Stanza 4 
runs thus: 

Totz lo mons es en tal biais 

qu’ier lo vim mal et oi pejor; 

et anc, pos lo guitz de Deu frais, 

non auzim pois l’emperador 

creisser de pretz ni de barnat. 

Mas pero, s’0i mais laiss’en fat 

Richart, pos en sa preizon es, 

lor esquern en faran Engles. 


These lines show that Peire Vidal knew 
two things: first, that Richard was a 
prisoner of the German emperor and, 
second, that negotiations were going on 
toward the liberation of the King of Eng- 
land (Il. 6-8). This could hardly have been 
the case before March, 1193, when the 
searchers Officially sent from England met 
their sovereign on his way to the imperial 
castle of Triffels.** As Richard was set at 
liberty early in 1194, the poem was pre- 
sumably composed in 1193.57 We cannot 
fix so exact a date for the first of Peire’s 
two poems discussed here; we can only 
say that, owing to the identity of the two 
exhortations, it belongs to about the same 
period. 

It was, at any rate, the period during 
which Richard was absent from his Euro- 
pean possessions (1189-94). This fact 
shows again how incredible it is that Peire 
Vidal should have named the King of 
England after a castle which, though 
situated in his domain, was not really his 
own but that of one of his vassals. With 
the same historical background in mind, 


56 See Kate Norgate, Richard the Lion Heart (Lon- 
don, 1924), p. 276. 

57 Schopf (p. 11) gives 1193-94 as the approximate 
date of the poem. 
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THE TROUBADOURS AND THE ROMANCE OF “JAUFRE”’ 


it seems as incredible that the poet should 
have cited, as another model of pretz, the 
King’s brother, Geoffroy of Brittany, 
dead for six or seven years, without allud- 
ing to this fact and without mentioning 
the eldest of the three brothers, who had 
already died in 1183 and had been no less 
famous than he. Here again the use by 
Peire Vidal of the present tenses in con- 
nection with Geoffroy is incompatible 
with the fact that Geoffroy had died 
years before the poem was composed. 

There would not seem to have been any 
other historical persons of importance— 
and of importance they must have been, 
in view of the way Peire is speaking 
of them—who could fill the role which 
the poet attributes to the “‘senhor d’Eis- 
sidolh” and Jaufre. Diez apparently did 
not think, either, that the two men had 
anything to do with history; for, as we 
have already pointed out, in a note to the 
translation which he gives of our poem in 
Leben und Werke, p. 134, he says laconi- 
cally, ‘Enigmatic allusion,” without mak- 
ing it clear whether this remark is meant 
to refer to both those persons or to Jaufre 
only. If not historical persons, what else 
could they have been than literary heroes? 
Attempts have been made to identify at 
least the first of these persons with such a 
hero. There must have existed, though it 
has not come down to us, the legend of a 
lord of Excideuil. We know of it from an 
allusion, the only one extant so far, in one 
of the poems of the troubadour Raimbaut 
de Vaqueiras (Gr. 392,20, stanza 7). 
Birch-Hirschfeld (p. 89) quotes the pas- 
sage after Fauriel in this form: 


Com en Guis d’Esiduoilh 
A cui fon sovinenz 

La reine (?) entrels denz, 
Don la fa del vergier 
Perdet.®8 


58 Though she knows and quotes Gaston Paris's 
critical remark to Birch-Hirschfeld’s book and his 
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In his review of Birch-Hirschfeld’s book, 
Gaston Paris®® reads: “....a cui fon 
sonrizenz/La rein’entre-Is denz,/Don la 
fad’el vergier/Perdet .... ,”” holding “‘qu’il 
s’agirait d’une histoire analogue 4 celles de 
Graelent et de Lanval.” Though none of 
the ten manuscripts that I was able to 
check, among the eighteen which contain 
Raimbaut’s poem, justify changing sovinenz 
to sonrizenz, Gaston Paris’ interpretation 
makes this passage fit into the context. 
For the poet complains that, by wooing 
his beautiful but hard-hearted lady, he is 
going to lose the favors which other ladies 
might bestow on him: 


E degra-us gazanhar, 
qu’ieu-n pert autras per vos, 
que m’agran fag joyos. 


It is with this legendary Gui d’Esi- 
duoilh that we should like to identify the 
“senhor d’Eissidolh” in Peire Vidal’s 
poem. Earlier Schopf (p. 51) had made the 
following remark: ‘A Gui of Eissidolh 
occurs in Raimbaut of Vaqueiras,” thus 
hinting at the identity of the two persons. 
Peire Vidal, it is true, did not look at the 
lord of Excideuil from the same point of 
view as did Raimbaut de Vaqueiras. If 
Gaston Paris’ comparison of the Excideuil 
legend with the Lanval story is right, 
Raimbaut would have alluded to the 
knight’s losing his fairy, whereas Peire 
Vidal saw in him the happy man to whom 


emendation of the latter’s text, Klara Maria Fass- 
binder (‘‘Der Trobador Raimbaut von Vaqueiras,”’ 
Zeitschrift fir romanische Philologie, Vols. XLVII, 
XLIX [1927, 1929; reprinted: Halle (Saale), 1929], p. 
66) pretends that Birch-Hirschfeld overlooked this 
passage from Raimbaut de Vaqueiras. She proposes to 
follow the reading of the Catalan manuscripts; they 
offer la reyna eldens, which should be la reyna Eldene. 
There is, incidentally, only one Catalan manuscript 
that contains the poem, MS. Se; and its version, even 
if we adopt Eidens as a proper name, does not con- 
tribute very much to a better understanding of the 
text. 


59 Romania, VII (1878), 459; Miss Fassbinder 
erroneously makes it Romania, V, 469. 
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the fairy granted her love. Indeed, was 
not a knight like Lanval to be envied for 
the love of a woman whose almost super- 
natural beauty Marie de France brings 
home to her readers, not only directly in 
the somewhat lascivious scene in the 
fairy’s tent but also, and maybe even 
more efficiently, through the artistic 
meaus of the “triple gradation,’’®° when the 
fairy comes to rescue her lover? This 
double aspect of the same legendary per- 
son is by no means rare in Provengal 
poetry. For the troubadours, not only was 
Alexander the great conqueror, he was 
also the model of liberality (contrary to 
his adversary, King Darius) and, viewed 
from the Christian standpoint, the man 
who, though possessing the whole world, 
at his death owned nothing but a shroud. 
The author of Gr. 242, 35, who is certainly 
not Giraut de Bornelh, to whom the only 
MS (P) attributes the poem,® selects one 
of the less important of Yvain’s adven- 
tures® to constitute a comparison, and 
even a very bad one, between his state of 
mind and that of the knight whose daugh- 
ter the chevalier au lion is going to save 
from the hands of a ruffian (cf. Yvain, 
ll. 3784-4312). The author of Flamenca 
knew better. He makes one of the jon- 
gleurs at Flamenca’s wedding feast tell 
“del leo que fon compain Del cavallier 
qu’estors Luneta”’ (Il. 658-59). We have 
only a faint idea of what the story of Gui 
d’Eissidolh may have looked like. But the 
little we know, owing to Gaston Paris’ 
explanation, is no obstacle to identifying 


% See Hoepffner, Les Lais de Marie de France 
(Paris, 1935), pp. 65-66. 

® “Qu’ Alixandres qi tot lo mon avia No-«n portet 
ren mas un drap solamen,’’ says Pons de Capdolh in 
one of his Crusade songs (Gr. 375,2; Leben und Werke 
des Trobadors Ponz de Capduoill, ed. Max von Na- 
polski [Halle, 1879], No. I, ll. 30-31; see also Birch- 
Hirschfeld, p. 18). 

* Kolsen, No. 34; but see now his edition, II, 70-71. 


*: Neither Kolsen nor Birch-Hirschfeld (p. 49) 
identified it; see Kolsen’s ed., II, 71. 


the senhor d’ Eissidolh of Peire Vidal with 
the Gui d’Esiduoilh of Raimbaut de 
Vaqueiras; and by no means can we follow 
Chabaneau when, in his review of Schopf’s 
book, he peremptorily declares: ‘‘Le sen- 
hor d’Eissidolh dont il est question dans 
37,46 est tout différent du Gui d’Eissidolh 
de Raimbaut de Vaqueiras.’** On the 
contrary, we should be highly amazed to 
find that two so similar designations 
should have been used for two entirely 
different persons. 

The story of the “Lord of Excideuil” 
not being known to us in its details, we 
cannot say whether the praise bestowed 
on him by Peire Vidal in line 7 of the 
stanza in question (“Que mante pretz 
quant autre s’en recre’’) is an allusion to a 
certain event reported in that story or one 
of those generalities which fit any hero, 
either historical or fictitious. The authors 
of romances always depict the knight 
whom they want to place in the center of 
their readers’ interest as outstanding in 
chivalrous virtues. In this respect it 
makes no difference whether the ‘‘senhor 
d’Eissidolh” was Richard Lionheart or a 
person of fiction. At any rate, Peire’s 
eulogistic remark is no argument in favor 
of the English King’s being meant by the 
poet. 

There is, however, one fact that might 
cause some doubt as to the correctness of 
the equation “‘senhor d’Eissidolh” = Gui 
d’Eissidolh = hero of fiction. The eulogy 
previously mentioned is presented in the 
present tense, which could imply the 
conclusion that the person thus praised is 
still alive, hence a contemporary of Peire 
Vidal. This would be absolutely true if 
the senhor d’Hissidolh and Jaufre were 
historical persons. This case, however, had 
to be eliminated because of the date of the 
poem (about 1193) So we have to deal 


64 P, 213. 
6 See also n. 53. 
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THE TROUBADOURS AND THE ROMANCE OF “JAUFRE”’ 


here only with the fact that we find the 
present tense in a remark destined to 
evoke the memory of a legendary figure. 
It is a well-known phenomenon that the 
present tense is of frequent use as a nar- 
rative verbal form in medieval works, 
French as well as Provengal. Things are 
different in cases in which authors, such 
as the troubadours, want to cite persons 
or quote certain events from such works. 
Those authors prefer the preterite in an 
overwhelming majority of cases. There 
are some exceptions, though. In a tenso 
between Lantelm and Raimon*® the latter 
says: 

C’on plus s’amon maier es lur langors 

si no*s vezon, q’il moron eissamenz 

com Tantalus ge zo qe plus l’agenza 

ve e no n’a aiuda ni valenza. 


In another allusion to the same legend* it 
says: 


Mais hom dis que Tantalus plora 
car mor de fam e mor de set, 

e per so ins en |’aiga*s met, 

que l’atein entro al mento; 

bellas pomas a enviro. 

Quan cuja beure, |’aiga-1 fug, 
atertal l’esdeve del frug. 

Zo-l fon per gran pena donat 

car un conseil non tence celat. 


However, we had better not stress the 
importance of these two examples too 
much; their authors may well have 
thought—though as Christians they 
should not have done so—that Tantalus 
was still suffering from the tortures they 
describe. But Eble d’Uisel** could hardly 
have supposed Judas to be still hanging 


66 Gr. 283, 2 in Giulio Bertoni (ed.), I Trovatori 
d'Italia (biografie, testi, traduzione, note) (Modena, 
1915), p. 475, stanza 4, 1. 5. 


67 Flamenca, ed. Paul Meyer, Il. 4030 ff. 


68 Gr. 129,3, stanza 3, 1. 6, in Les Poésies des quatre 
troubadours d’Ussel, ed. Jean Audiau (Paris, 1922), 
No. XX, 
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when he said in a fenso with his brother 
Gui: 

Mais am estar en pendenz 

cum fai Judas ge Dieu trais 

q’il ja mais m’abraz ni-m bais! 


Another evidence of the present tense in 
an allusion to a legend, is found in the 
Albigensian Chronicle :** 

Membre: us lo reproverbis de la mala serpent, 
cel [read cil?] que ditz al vila sobre l’accorda- 


ment: 
“Can eu veirai la ossa. ...’’7° 


The author of Flamenca enumerates about 
fifty stories recited by jongleurs at the 
wedding feast of the heroine of his ro- 
mance (Il. 592-709). He generally ac- 
companies each of the names he gives 
with a short characterization of the story. 
For this purpose, he uses the preterite, 
e.g. (ll. 703-4): 


L’autre comtet con Dedalus 
saup ben volar, et d’Icarus 
co neguet per sa leujaria. 


There is, however, one exception ((Il. 
623-24): 


L’us contet de la bell’Elena 
com Paris l’enquer, pois lasn mena. 


One may admit that this single case of a 
present tense in the neighborhood of so 
many preterites owes its existence to the 
necessity for the poet to find a rhyme to 
Elena and that this necessity may have 
brought about the present tense mena as a 
natural consequence.”! But this exception 
and the others previously quoted do 
exist, and we cannot deny to Peire Vidal 
the right which, according to the texts, we 


69 La Chanson de la croisade contre les Albigeois, ed. 
Paul Meyer (‘‘Publications de la Société de l'histoire 
de France,’’ Nos. CLX XIV, CXCII [Paris, 1875-—79]), 
ll. 5456 ff. 

7” For this legend or fable see Meyer’s ed., II, 281, 
n. 2. 

1 The preterite enques beside the present tense 
mena would, however, not necessarily have shocked 
medieval hearers or readers. 
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are obliged to concede to Eble d’Uisel and 
the authors of the Albigensian Chronicle 
and Flamenca. 

It is not absolutely sure that Peire 
Vidal wanted the praise of line 7 concern- 
ing the maintenance of pretz to be applied 
also to the Jaufre of the following line. He 
may as well have seen the equality of the 
latter and the lord of Excideuil merely in 
that both of them were so extremely 
happy. In either case, the hero of the 
romance of Jaufre can stand the com- 
parison (see Sec. I, above). He was a per- 
fect knight and won the love of the beauti- 
ful, noble, and rich Brunessen. The pos- 
session of such a lady might well have 
served as a gauge for happiness and 
caused the envy of other lovers, Peire 
Vidal included. 

The conclusion, then, to which we 
come is this: Textual, stylistic, and his- 
torical reasons make it utterly improbable 
that Peire Vidal, in stanza 6 of his poem 
(Gr. 364,36), should have meant the 
“senhor d’Eissidolh” and Jaufre to be 
Richard Lionheart and his brother Geof- 
froy of Brittany. On the other hand, if the 
poet wanted his allusions to be understood 
by his readers or heaiers—and there is no 
reason to doubt this intention of the 
troubadour, the text of his poem being 
absolutely clear and simple, with not the 
slightest trace of trobar clus—those two 
persons must have been widely known. 
Richard Lionheart and Geoffroy of Brit- 
tany excluded, we do not know of any 
other historical persons who, bearing 
those names, could claim to fulfil this 
requirement. So the only possibility left is 
to see in them figures of fiction. It is not 
only a possibility, a makeshift; it is the 
most natural thing in the world, owing to 
the fact that the troubadours liked to 
illustrate their ideas and feelings through 
well-known examples. Peire Vidal is not 
an exception to that practice. Among 


others, he names in his poems Alexander, 
Darius, Roland, Olivier, Berart de Mont- 
didier, Nanteuil d’Orange, Aimeri de 
Narbonne, Arthur, Gawain, Abel, Rachel, 
Daniel, Samson, Solomon, David, Laza- 
rus. Why should he not have done the 
same thing with Jaufre and Gui d’Eissi- 
dolh, heroes, the one of an extant Pro- 
vengal romance,” the other of a story lo- 
cated in the south of France? To find the 
names of these two “southerners” just in 
Peire Vidal’s poems is not amazing in a 
man who, more often than any of his 
colleagues, has given vent to what we 
may call love of and pride in the country 
of the troubadours.”* This feeling finds its 
clearest and most graceful expression in 
the praise of Provence with which Peire 
Vidal begins his poem Gr. 364,1 (= An- 
glade No. XIX): 
I 


Ab l’alen tir vas me I’aire 

qu’eu sen venir de Proensa: 

tot quant es de lai m’agensa, 

si que, quan n’aug ben retraire, 
eu m’o escout en rizen. 

e-n deman per un mot cen: 

tan m’es bel quan n’aug ben dire. 


II 


Qu’om no sap tan dous repaire 
com de Rozer tro qu’a Vensa, 
si com clau mars e Durensa, 
ni on tan fis jois s’esclaire. 

Per qu’entre la franca gen 

ai laissat mon cor jauzen | 

ab leis que faels iratz rire. 


Ill. PEIRE DE LADILS 


We had to make a long detour to come 
to the simple statement that Peire Vidal’s 
Jaufre and the hero of the romance are 
identical. We had to investigate the 

72 According to what has been explained in Sec. I, 
it is of no importance for our point that the extant 
redaction of the romance of Jaufre is of a later date 
than Peire’s poem. 


73 See S. Battaglia, ‘‘La Poesia di Peire Vidal,” 
Studi romanzi, XXIII (1933), 155. 
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literary, social, and historical background 
of the poem and the troubadour’s personal 
condition in order to find out what the 
allusions to a “senhor d’Eissidolh” and a 
“Jaufre” might mean to the poet’s hear- 
ers. Those hearers needed no such ex- 
planation. They lived quite naturally in 
that atmosphere which we had to revive 
by means of a reconstruction. They im- 
mediately understood those literary al- 
lusions just as, about one hundred and 
fifty years later, an audience understood 
the following lines of Peire de Ladils, 
addressed to Ramon de Cornet: 

Mossen Ramons, Carle, Rotlan, Jaufre, 

ni Lansalot, ni Galvan, ni Matfre 

no vi luns oms ferm guerreiar d’assier 
mielhs que faran li Frances dreyturier 

ab Lengadoc, si no-y ve passiensa. 


THE TROUBADOURS AND THE ROMANCE OF “JAUFRE” 
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The editors of this poem, Noulet and 
Chabaneau,”* ask whether the Jaufre 
named here might be the hero of the 
romance. In view of the other personal- 
ities in whose company we find this Jaufre 
and in view of the very fact that, just as 
in Peire Vidal’s case, the name is given 
without any explanation, there is, in our 
opinion, no room left for doubt that 
Noulet and Chabaneau’s question is to be 
answered in the affirmative and that Peire 
de Ladils, just as Peire Vidal, had no 
other Jaufre in mind than the hero of the 
romance, thus making the Provengal 
allusions to that hero three in number. 


New York Ciry 


74 Deux manuscrits francais du XIV® siécle (Mont- 
pellier and Paris, 1888), MS A, No. LVI, p. 159. 









SPENSER’S TEMPERANCE AND ARISTOTLE 


JAMES LYNDON SHANLEY 


LTHOUGH Spenser’s Temperance is 
in its scope like the Temperance 
of the medieval and Christian 

tradition rather than anything Aristo- 
telian,' Aristotle’s carefully defined terms 
are very useful for an accurate description 
of Spenser’s virtue, if they are used with a 
care proportionate to the care with which 
they were framed. The purpose of this 
paper is to offer such a description and to 
qualify thereby the weighty opinion 
which holds that Spenser’s virtue as pre- 
sented in the “Legend of Guyon” is the 
same moral state as Aristotle’s Conti- 


nence. 
Professor F. M. Padelford, in his de- 

tailed study of the moral allegory of 

Book II of The Faerie Queene, stated that 


the “Legend of Guyon is manifestly an 
allegory of continence.’ Professor C. G. 
Osgood commented: “Mr. Padelford has 
had no trouble in showing that, for all his 
label ‘Temperance’, Spenser exhibits in 
Sir Guyon not Temperance, but Conti- 
nence, which is quite a different mat- 
ter.’’? In his Spenser handbook, Professor 
H. S. V. Jones stated that Continence 
rather than Temperance is illustrated in 
by far the greater part of Book II.‘ 

But Professor Padelford’s statements of 
what Aristotle’s Temperance and Conti- 
nence are appear to be inaccurate, and 
this inaccuracy has paved the way for a 

1 Viola B. Hulbert, ‘‘A possible Christian source 
for Spenser's Temperance,’ SP, XXVIII (1931), 


184-210. 

2 “The virtue of Temperance in the Faerie queene,”’ 
SP, XVIII, (1921), 334. 

3“‘Spenser and the enchanted glass,’’ Johns Hop- 
kins alumni magazine, XIX, No. 1 (November, 1930), 
13. 

4 A Spenser handbook (New York, 1940), p. 180. 


[MopernN Par.o.oey, February, 1946] 


considerable error in describing the virtue 
illustrated in Book II as Aristotle’s Con- 
tinence. 

In his introductory exposition of Aris- 
totle’s terms, Professor Padelford writes: 


Whereas the temperate man is equable by 
nature so that he does not experience strong 
desire, the continent man is of a more ener- 
getic nature and therefore does experience 
such desires, yet governs them according to the 
dictates of reason.® 


He thus distinguishes the continent from 
the temperate man by the fact that the 
continent man has strong desires, whereas 
the temperate does not. 

This is not Aristotle’s distinction, how- 
ever, for he says: 

Further, if continence involves having 
strong and bad appetites, the temperate man 
will not be continent nor the continent man 
temperate; for the temperate man will have 
neither excessive nor bad appetites. But the 
continent man must; for if the appetites are 
good, the state of character that restrains us 
from following them is bad, so that not all con- 
tinence will be good; while if they are weak and 
not bad, there is nothing admirable in resisting 
them, and if they are weak and bad, there is 
nothing great in resisting these either.® 


And further: 


For both the continent man and the tem- 
perate man are such as do nothing contrary to 
the rule for the sake of bodily pleasures, but 
the former has and the latter has not bad ap- 
petites, and the latter is such as not to feel 
pleasure contrary to the rule, while the former 
is such as to feel pleasure but not to be led 
by it.? 

5 P. 334. 


6 Ethica Nichomachea, trans. W. D. Ross (Oxford, 
1925), 1146°9—-18. 


7 Ibid. 1151>34—115282. 
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As Professor Ross puts it in his study of 
Aristotle: “The essence of incontinence is 
correctly held to be the acting from pas- 
sion, knowing the badness of what one 
does; that of continence, that a man, 
knowing his appetites to be bad, resists 
them in obedience to ‘the rule.’ ”’*® The 
continent man is distinguished from the 
temperate man by the fact that he has 
excessive or bad desires, and not, as Pro- 
fessor Padelford has it, by the fact that he 
has strong ones. Under the right circum- 
stances the temperate man could have 
strong desires, as will be seen from Aris- 
totle’s description of “virtue” given be- 
low. 

Professor Padelford continues his ex- 
position of Aristotle: 

Again the temperate man is hardly suscepti- 
ble of angry passions, but not so the continent 
man, for he may well experience anger, though 
he will feel just the right degree and for the 
right cause and at the right time.’ 


(When the phrase “temperate man’ is 
used, as here, in respect to any emotions 
or desires other than those related to 
bodily pleasures, it must be understood as 


a synonym for Aristotle’s ‘virtuous 
man.” For virtue is the moral state su- 
perior to continence in Aristotle’s list of 
genera] moral states: heroic virtue, virtue, 
continence, incontinence, vice, and besti- 
ality. In Aristotle, “temperate man” 
would denote only one virtuous in respect 
to bodily pleasures." “Continence” and 
‘incontinence,’ however, are used meta- 
phorically in respect to emotions and 
desires other than those related to bodily 
pleasures.)!2 What Professor Padelford 
8 W. D. Ross, Aristotle (London, 1923), p. 222. 


9 P. 335. 

10 Eth. Nich. 1145°15-20. 

uu Jbid. 1118*23—26. 

12 Jbid. 1149922 ff. See also Ross, Aristotle, pp. 
222-23. Aristotle’s terms must be used with a care 
proportionate to the care with which they were 
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writes of the continent man is what Aris- 
totle writes of the man who is virtuous in 
respect to anger or any other emotion or 
desire: 


For instance, both fear and confidence and 
appetite and anger and pity and in general 
pleasure and pain may be felt too much and 
too little, and in both cases not well; but to 
feel them at the right time, and with reference 
to the right objects, toward the right people, 
with the right motive, and in the right way, is 
what is both intermediate and best, and this is 
characteristic of virtue.'* 


When his terminology is corrected by 
reference to what Aristotle wrote, Pro- 
fessor Padelford’s remarks would show 
that Guyon is a virtuous man in respect 
to the emotions and desires dealt with in 
Book II, rather than a continent man. 

But Professor Osgood thinks that Spen- 
ser shows his readers a continent man, and 
he sees an artistic reason for Spenser’s 
doing so: there would inevitably be a 
struggle on the part of the continent man 
to overcome his excessive and bad desires, 
and the portrayal of this struggle would 
be more interesting than that of the bet- 
ter but less exciting state of virtue.'4 

The question is then: Does Guyon ex- 
perience his emotions and desires “at the 
right time, with reference to the right 
objects, toward the right people, with the 
right motive, and in the right way,” or 
has he excessive and bad feelings against 


framed. The failure to do so has led to considerable 
confusion in references to Aristotle in Spenserian 
criticism. For example, to refer to continence as a 
virtue when dealing with Aristotelian terms is to make 
clarity impossible, yet it is so referred to in Jones’s 
handbook (p. 30); and the error has begotten offspring 
in a Spenserian way: Joshua McClennan refers to 
Book II as ‘‘the account of how the hero, Guyon, 
attains to the virtue of continence’”’ (‘‘Allegory and 
the Faerie queene,’’ Harvard University Graduate School 
of Arts and Sciences, Summaries of theses, 1940 (Cam- 
bridge, 1942), p. 352. 


13 Eth. Nich. 1106>18-—24. 
14 P. 13. 
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which he must struggle in order to over- 
come them? Is he virtuous or continent 
in respect to the emotions and desires 
dealt with in Book II? 

At Guyon’s first encounter with Furor 
and Occasion and Pyrochles, the sym- 
bols of men’s angry passions, he had to 
struggle to overcome them lest they 
should make him incapable of going on in 
his work; in these episodes he certainly is 
one with bad and excessive emotions, 
which he finally overcomes; he is conti- 
nent. But later, after these hard encoun- 
ters, we see him secure and unmoved by 
these figures. Occasion, when freed with 
Furor by Pyrochles, could not move 
Guyon at all with her ravings, and the 
poet comments: 

He was wise 

Ne would with vaine occasions be inflamed; 

Yet others she more urgent did devise: 
Yet nothing could him to impatience entise.' 


Nor could Atin, attendant to Pyrochles, 
incite Guyon to anger for no good reason: 


But sober Guyon hearing him so raile, 
Though somewhat moved in his mightie hart, 
Yet with strong reason maistered passion fraile, 
And passed fairely forth.'® 


In neither instance is wrong or excessive 
anger aroused as it once was in him; Guy- 
on has gone beyond continence, and there 
is no struggle with his former opponents; 
he is virtuous in respect to anger and will 
feel it only rightly. 

In respect to wealth and worldly place 
Guyon never gives the slightest sign of 
wrong or excessive desires. It is true that 
he is tried by Mammon, but the mere 
meeting by the knight of the symbols of 
men’s passions and desires is not evidence 
that his passions and desires are bad or 
excessive. In order to show that a man is 


18 Book II, Canto V, stanza 21. 
16 Ibid., Canto VI, stanzas 39—40. 


virtuous, continent, or anything else, one 
must put him in a position where his re- 
actions will reveal what he is. If he is con- 
tinent, he will have a struggle against ex- 
cessive or bad desires or emotions, as did 
Guyon in his first meeting with Pyrochles 
and Furor. If he is virtuous, there will be 
no struggle, as was the case in his later 
meeting with Furor and Atin. 

Throughout the episode in the Cave of 
Mammon, Guyon shows not the least de- 
sire for anything Mammon has to offer. To 
the first offer, great wealth, he answers: 


Mammon .... thy godheades vaunt is vaine, 
And idle offer of thy golden fee; 


and he refers to the gold as “worldly 
mucke”’ little suited to a knight of high 
purpose and to all riches as the “roote of 
all disquietnesse.”"?7 His scorn and dis- 
taste for Mammon’s treasure never 
abated; had they done so, the ugly fiend 
would have had him for his prey.'* There 
was no place in Guyon for such desires, 
since, as he told Mammon, he had another 
end in view.'!® Later he repeated that 
Mammon’s offers were idle.” 

Mammon had no more success, and 
Guyon showed no more trace of excessive 
or bad desires, when the god offered him 
the hand and the gifts of Philotime. Guy- 
on’s refusal was polite but firm; again he 
had desires that made any desire for 
Mammon’s gifts impossible.”! In the Gar- 
den of Proserpine, Guyon, though weary, 
would neither rest nor taste of its fruit, 


To which if he inclined had at all 

That dreadful feend, which did behind him 
wayt, 

Would him have rent in thousand pieces 
strayt.?? 


17 Canto VII, stanzas 9-12. 
18 Tbid., stanza 27. 
19 Ibid., stanza 33. 
20 Tbid., stanza 39. 


21 Jbid., stanza 50. 
22 Tbid., stanza 64. 
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SPENSER’S TEMPERANCE AND ARISTOTLE 


Guyon became senseless after his trial, 
for he was so weak that he could not stand 
the shock of breathing the air of the upper 
world.” This might well suggest weariness 
from a desperate struggle to achieve con- 
tinence, but there were, as we have seen, 
no bad or excessive desires to struggle 
against. Why he became weak and sense- 
less is explained by what follows immedi- 
ately in the story. Spenser states that 
divine grace is essentia] for man’s well- 
being,24 and in the person of Arthur it 
comes to Guyon’s aid.” Even such strong 
and good men as Guyon need divine 
grace, for a state of virtue is not easy to 
achieve or maintain. Although one who is 
virtuous will not be subject to the violent 
conflicts of the continent man, great de- 
mands will be made on his will and spirit 
for the maintaining of virtue—the de- 
mand of unceasing vigilance and strength 
of will in Guyon, for example, in the Gar- 
den of Proserpine; and in the Christian 
scheme of things the individual can have 
the strength to meet these demands con- 
stantly, and thus maintain his virtue, 
only with the aid of divine grace. 

In contrast to his virtue in respect to 
wealth and position stand Guyon’s bad 
desires in respect to bodily pleasures. He 
carelessly went into Phaedria’s boat with- 
out realizing what she was like; and al- 
though he was above enjoying her foolish 
mirth and light wantonness when he saw 
them,” yet he had gone so far as to make 


23 Tbid., stanza 66. 
24 Tbid., Canto VIII, stanza 1. 


2 Tbid., stanzas 23 ff. Cf. Jones, p. 182, n. 1: ‘The 
significance in the ethical allegory of Arthur's rescue 
of Guyon will be found in that part of the Aristotelian 
Highmindedness which applies to the virtue of tem- 
perance Further, it should be noted that since 
the highminded man prefers nobleness to profit, le is 
on that count particularly qualified to restore the 
hero of the second book from the effect of his journey 
through the Cave of Mammon.”’ 


26 Ibid., Canto VI, stanzas 19 ff. 
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inevitable the trip to her island and a fight 
with Cymochles (“loose desire,’’ according 
to the motto of Canto VI and his ac- 
tions).?” He soon escaped from the island, 
for its vain and enervating delights 
pleased him not at all, and his fight with. 
Cymochles so horrified Phaedria that she 
was glad to get rid of him.*® But it was 
only after a struggle against bad desires. 

Nor did this struggle teach him to avoid 
later ones. He made his way into the 
Bowre of Bliss very firmly, treating the 
effeminate Genius, ‘Pleasures porter,” 
with scant courtesy, suffering “no de- 
light to sincke into his sence, or mind 
affect,’’ and throwing to the ground the 
cup which Excesse proffered him.?® When 
he came upon two naked and lovely 
maidens playing enticingly in a fountain, 
however, he faltered; they made 

the knight to slacke his pace, 
Them to behold, and in his sparkling face 
The secret signes of kindled lust appeare.*? 


As he goes on to wreck the Bowre, one 
feels that the very sternness and ruthless- 
ness with which he does so*! are called 
forth by his need to master his own feel- 
ings of possible pleasure to be had there. 
In these episodes we see that struggle 
which bad or excessive desires make nec- 
essary for the attaining of continence. 

Guyon, then, is first continent but 
finally virtuous in respect to anger; al- 
ways virtuous in respect to the desire for 
wealth and worldly position; but only 
continent in respect to bodily pleasures. 

We cannot describe Spenser’s Temper- 
ance by any one term of Aristotle, be- 

27 His name, too, suggests something of the sort, 


though scholars are not agreed as to exactly what it 
means (see notes on this in the Variorum, II, 231). 


28 Ibid., stanzas 32-38. 

29 Thbid., Canto XII, stanzas 49, 53, 57. 
30 Jbid., stanzas 63-68. 

3 Tbid., stanza 83. 
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cause he did not work within the limits 
of any one of Aristotle’s moral states. To 
have done so would have led to an over- 
simplification of men’s moral problems. 
The quality of the individual’s emotions, 
his difficulty in controlling them, and the 
degree of control finally gained, no doubt 
vary in al] cases except within the bestial 
or angelic orders. Spenser was writing to 
form a gentleman in a virtuous and gentle 
discipline; and the development of the ac- 
tion in Book II was determined not by the 


JAMES LYNDON SHANLEY 


idea that a representation of continence 
would be especially interesting but, it 
would seem, by the idea that various 
temptations would have varying power to 
corrupt such men as the poet wished to 
influence and form. Hence the variations 
in the story of Guyon exemplifying Tem- 
perance, variations corresponding to 
Spenser’s experience and observations of 
men’s behavior rather than to some 
schematic arrangement. 
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ESSING’s vitality and honesty, his 
courage and modesty in his never 
ceasing search for truth, have time 

and again won the admiration of his crit- 

ics. A feeling of personal proximity and 
affection is shared by almost everyone 
who has written on Lessing, from Goethe, 

Friedrich Schlegel, and Heine to Dilthey, 

Cassirer, Unger, and innumerable others, 

no matter how much they have differed 

in their actual interpretations. The artistic 
achievements of Lessing have frequently 
been subject to debate; moreover, the 
immediate causes of some of his literary 
feuds and religious controversies may no 
longer be of vital interest; but Lessing’s 
character—his moral integrity and en- 
ergy—as we find it expressed in his life, 

his art, and his thought have remained a 

lasting inspiration. It is his greatness as a 

man that has caused him to be claimed by 

so many different schools and ages as be- 
longing to them.! 

Searching for the eternally true princi- 
ples of human life, Lessing was, neverthe- 
less, intensely aware of the modifications 
that these principles constantly undergo 
in various nations, religions, and ages. He 
was convinced that only by being an ac- 
tive and responsible factor in the intel- 
lectual and moral life of his own age can 
the individual realize his human goal. He 


1 The tendency of many of the publications that 
greeted the two-hundredth anniversary of his birthday 
to stress the irrational side in Lessing is a vivid testi- 
mony to the fact that he was once more considered a 
profoundly stimulating ideal by a generation that 
still stood under the impression of the first World War. 
In a similar way it is probable that the needs and prob- 
lems of our own present situation have influenced this 
essay and its attempt to underline the synthesis of 
rational and irrational elements in Lessing. A study 
of the frequent changes which the interpretation of 
Lessing has undergone would throw an interesting 
light on the various movements and generations of the 
nineteenth and twentieth centuries. See also below, 
n. 31. 


[Mopern Pario.oey, February, 1946] 
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regarded history, therefore, as a mirror of 
human action and search. Throughout 
his work the individual and mankind pre- 
sent themselves as constantly developing; 
and this process of historical dynamics 
forms an integral part of his philosophy. 
Not only in the writings of his later years, 
especially in Die Erziehung des Menschen- 
geschlechts, but imbedded in the changing 
subjects of his literary and religious feuds, 
history is one of the basic problems to 
which Lessing had to turn his attention.? 
His attitude toward history is not that of 
a historian but that of a literary and moral 
critic who tries to formulate his concep- 
tion of life and to live up to the high stand- 
ard of his human ideal. 

In his observations on history Lessing 
is mainly concerned with the following 
problems: history as the material of the 
dramatist, historical facts as establishing 
religious faith, history as a challenge to 
human knowledge, and history as the 
field of action for the genius. The present 
essay tries to interpret these aspects.® 


2 It is astonishing to find that Lessing’s conception 
of history has not yet been adequately treated. Such 
investigations as have hitherto been made in this 
field can be roughly divided into two groups. To the 
first belong all those discussions of other problems in 
Lessing which mention his attitude toward history 
but treat it as a side issue. From these an evaluation 
of all the existing material pertaining to our problem 
is not to be expected. To the second group belong all 
those works which are not concerned with Lessing 
alone but mention his attitude toward history as one 
stage in the general development of historical thinking. 
The weakness of this group, generally speaking, lies in 
a tendency to vague generalization. The wish to de- 
pict Lessing as a representative of a general trend of 
thought has led in some cases to statements which, in 
the light of a more detailed analysis, can hardly be 
considered valid. 


+ The relation of Lessing's views on history to other 
previous and contemporary historical conceptions, as 
well as a more detailed investigation of the social and 
personal background of his ideas, will form the sub- 
ject of two further papers on Lessing’s attitude toward 
history. 
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Emanating, as they do, from subject mat- 
ters greatly varying in nature, some of 
these observations on history may seem 
contradictory on the surface. Their com- 
mon ground, however, is Lessing’s con- 
cept of human life, which makes under- 
standable their unity as well as their sig- 
nificance within Lessing’s personality and 
work. 
I 

Lessing’s poetic creations, his literary 
criticism, and his religious treatises were 
a response to concrete problems of his own 
life and of his age, through which he 
strove toward a reinterpretation of hu- 
man existence. His astounding historical 
and philological knowledge, which caused 
him to be dreaded as an opponent by 
many learned men in their own special 
fields, and his numerous attempts to 
classify the various fields of human knowl- 
edge, the arts, and their subdivisions were 
to him only means toward a higher end. 
His aim was a deeper understanding of 
human life in the entirety of its temporal 
and eternal aspects and the realization of 
this insight in moral action. He was not 
interested in collecting and investigating 
specialized facts nor did he think it pos- 
sible tointerpret these facts by means of an 
objective philosophical system. Conse- 
quently, we cannot expect from him com- 
prehensive historical studies or an un- 
changing systematic conception of history. 
Through all the years of his development, 
his views concerning the fundamental 
problem of human existence hardly 
changed. They can be recognized in his 
earliest and still immature writings and 
letters, as well as in the mature works of 
his manhood and old age. His conception 
of history, on the other hand, changed 
continually with his growing knowledge 
and insight. It depended on whom he was 
attacking and from which side he sensed 
danger to his ideal. These dangers were 


manifold and came from various direc- 
tions, so that Lessing was almost always 
fighting on at least two fronts at the same 
time. Only, therefore, by keeping in mind 
this human ideal shall we be able to under- 
stand and reconcile his apparently con- 
tradictory statements about history. 

“The noblest study of mankind is 
man.”” With these words Lessing begins 
his short review of Voltaire’s L’E sprit des 
nations. There are, however, two differ- 
ent ways of studying man. “One can 
either consider man individually or in 
general.” The consideration of man as an 
individual was for Lessing by no means 
this “noblest study,” “for, after all, what 
does one learn by considering single indi- 
viduals?” The answer is that they are 
“fools and scoundrels,” and the second 
and characteristic question immediately 
arises: ‘‘What is the use of such knowl- 
edge?” The study of man in general, how- 
ever, he regards as something totally dif- 
ferent. In this, “man reveals his greatness 
and his divine origin.””> According to Les- 
sing, man is thus a paradoxical mixture— 
as an individual being a fool and scoun- 
drel, yet of divine significance. 

Though there are elements of Leibniz’ 
and Wolff’s philosophy to be found in the 
thought and phrasing of Lessing’s early 
writings, yet the real source of these re- 
flections and doubts which bordered on 
despair is his own life, rich in manifold 
experiences. His first dramatic attempts 
ridicule abstract thinking and book learn- 
ing. “‘Wisdom is one’s own experience,” 
he says, ‘‘and the smallest sum of it is 
worth more than millions of that [book 
learning].”® Dynamic spirit, closeness to 
reality, and dramatic quality can be rec- 


4 Gotthold Ephraim Lessings sdmtliche Schriften, ed. 
Karl Lachmann; 3d ed. by Franz Muncker (Stuttgart, 
1886-1924), V, 143-45. All further references will be 
given simply by volume and page number of this edi- 
tion. 


5V, 143. 6 XVI, 535. 
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ognized everywhere in the form and con- 
tent of his work and were in the Germany 
of his day felt to be something radically 
new and inspiring. 

Only two of the experiences that helped 
to form Lessing’s conception of human ex- 
istence can here be mentioned as typical 
of his way of approach. The first is the en- 
counter of young Lessing with Friedrich 
Gottlieb Klopstock, a contemporary 
whom he immediately sensed to be a 
genius, together with the inner conflicts 
thereby provoked, through which he 
found himself. The second is the impres- 
sion made on him by Socrates, whose in- 
spiring influence profoundly affected Les- 
sing’s own life and the nature of his human 
ideal. 

The ambitious young Lessing, fever- 
ishly seeking poetical perfection, met in 
Klopstock a genius who accomplished ap- 
parently without effort that which Lessing 
himself was striving for in vain. The pain- 
ful consciousness of burning envy’ con- 
tributed to his bitter self-criticism and 
skeptical analysis of human nature in gen- 
eral. “‘What a sight,” he cries and con- 
tinues, in words similar to those of the re- 
view of Voltaire, ‘‘to find in the entire 
realm of the human heart nothing but 
vices. And still man is divine? Torturing 
doubt! But maybe our spirit is the more 
divine. Maybe, as there is no virtue in us, 
we were created for truth. For truth? How 
manifold it is! Each man believes himself 
to possess it and each has it in a different 
way. No, only doubt is our portion.” All 
this leads the doubting poet to conclude: 
“And man—whence does he come, too 
vile to be from God, to come of chance too 
good!’’s 

Lessing might have taken either of two 
easy ways out of this conflict. He could 


1 This envy finds eloquent expression in the poem 
“Die Religion’ (1751), I, 256. 


8 Ibid. 
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either have given up entirely his rational 
striving for intellectual clarity by blindly 
accepting religious beliefs, or he could 
have become a cynic, who, disillusioned 
by half-truths, endeavors to destroy the 
existing order without having the wish or 
the power to replace it by something bet- 
ter. That Lessing did not choose either of 
these two easy escapes but preferred the 
manlier path of continual effort gave him 
that stimulating and inspiring power 
which made him the forerunner of the 
coming age. 

Thus the nature of Lessing’s human 
ideal was decisively influenced by the 
fact that he was able to overcome this 
inner conflict. Even in the poem quoted 
above, the decision is already indicated. 
He accepts his destiny and recognizes the 
significance of his own dilemma so sym- 
bolical for striving mankind in general. 
Mocking at his idle envy, reason reminds 
the poet: “Thou fool! Where a petty 
spirit shrinks back a great one presses 
forward.’’® Lessing did indeed master his 
despair. What appeared to him in his 
youth an unbearable discrepancy in hu- 
man nature becarne now the source of a 
more profound faith, without his losing 
any of the tragedy which lies in never end- 
ing effort. What he once regarded as an 
unjust burden became now the essence of 
human nature, the heavy but joyfully 
accepted fate of man. Consciously aban- 
doning all hope of ever obtaining objec- 
tive certainty, whether its origin lay in re- 
ligious revelation or in rational thinking, 
he fixed his eye upon man himself and his 
never ending doubts, errors, and efforts. 


It is not the truth itself, which man pos- 
sesses or believes himself to possess, but the 
honest effort he has made to find the truth, 
that gives him his real value. Because it is not 
the possession of truth, but the search for it, 
that broadens his faculties and alone makes 


9 Ibid 
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for an ever growing perfection. Possession 
makes passive, lazy and conceited.!° 

This is not very different from Goethe’s 
fundamental attitude as expressed in 
Faust. In constant striving and effort, and 
in this only, lies the redemption of man. 

If God held in his right hand all truth [Les- 
sing continues] and in his left only the ever 
wakeful urge towards truth, even though it 
should mean everlasting failure, and if he said 
to me: choose!—I would reach with humility 
for his left hand and say: this, Father, give! 
After all, pure truth is for Thee alone." 

We recognize the characteristic traits 
of the same ideal if we turn to Lessing’s 
attitude toward that great man whom he 
considered not only his spiritual kin but 
to whom he consciously traced back his 
own conception of man. Whereas he oc- 
casionally describes as tyrants even Plato, 
“the dreamer whom the centuries have 
idolized as divine,” and Aristotle, ‘the 


rationalist whom they have reverenced as 
infallible,” Socrates is for him the wisest 
of men. He is a kindly guiding star, a 
friend and true spiritual relative. This is 
proved by utterances more than fifteen 
years apart: 


It was he who called back the passion for 
learning from its daring flight through un- 
earthly realms, and turned it back on man 
himself Look into yourself. Within your- 
self are the unfathomable depths wherein you 
can lose yourself with profit. Here you can 
learn the strength and weakness, the hidden 
movements and open outbursts of your pas- 
sion. Establish here the realm where you are at 
the same time king and subject. Understand 
and master here the only thing it is your duty 
to understand and master: which is yourself! 
Thus Socrates, or rather God through Socrates, 
admonished us.!° 


It is almost superfluous to say that Les- 

sing did not advocate with these words a 

passive kind of self-analysis, detached 
10 XIII, 23 f. 
1 XIII, 24. 


2 XIV, 156. 
18 Ibid. (written in 1750). 


from the reality of the outside world. The 
emphasis lies on self-mastery. This is even 
more evident in the reference to Socrates 
in the Hamburgische Dramaturgie, where 
Lessing speaks of the friendship between 
Euripides and Socrates. 


Beautiful phrases and moral commonplaces 
are exactly what one would hear most seldom 
from a philosopher like Socrates. The morality 
he preaches is the life he leads. But to know 
man and ourselves, to be aware of our feel- 
ings, to search for and to love in all things na- 
ture’s simplest and shortest ways, to judge 
everything by its purpose—this is what we 
learn by living with a man like him. This is 
what Euripides learned from Socrates, and 
what made him the first in his art.'4 


And, as though sighing at his own solitude, 
Lessing concludes: “Happy the poet who 
has such a friend and can go to him for 
advice every day and hour.” 

While also essential to his concept of 
historical greatness, this reference to 
Socrates throws some further light on 
Lessing’s concept of human existence. 
Man should not slavishly follow and imi- 
tate but experience and think for himself. 
For truth is not a ready-made result but 
the process of arriving at this result. Les- 
sing’s words about Socrates tell us that 
this searching for truth consists in finding 
out nature’s simplest and shortest ways 
and in judging everything according to its 
purpose. That means that man should ad- 
vance from dark and vague feelings to 
clear, logical, and causal thinking. Fur- 
thermore, thinking not only finds its 
source in life but should also have life as 
its final aim. It should never be detached 
from reality but should manifest itself 
in conduct and action. 

It is astounding how in this dynamic 
concept of life Lessing’s personal charac- 
ter unconsciously supplies an answer to 
the most urgent needs of his time. By this 


14 1X, 393 (written in 1767). 
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ideal of active endeavor Lessing was 
driven to attacking constantly all those 
whom complacent conceit or laziness 
caused to believe that they possessed 
absolute truth. Thus, on the one hand, he 
assails the self-assurance and intolerance 
of dogmatic theologians and the vague- 
ness of religious enthusiasts and, on the 
other, the schoolmasterly attitude of pop- 
ular enlightenment, which, with its belief 
in rules and its futile squabbles about ab- 
stract problems, was fundamentally no 
less intolerant and static. 

Three important points can thus be dis- 
tinguished in Lessing’s conception of 
man. First, it is the humbly and joyfully 
accepted lot of man to stand between 
“God and chance,” to live in eternal un- 
certainty, in doubts and errors. By this 
reinterpretation of human existence, so 
characteristic of Lessing, he set himself 
in opposition to the accepted opinion of 
his enlightened contemporaries that cer- 
tainty was the source of man’s strength. 
According to Lessing, it was the reverse. 
For him uncertainty was the spur which 
drives man to strive after ever higher per- 
fection. The second point is that rational 
clarity is, for Lessing, identical with this 
final goal of perfection, after which man 
strives even though aware that he will 
never attain it. In this, Lessing does not 
transcend the aims of enlightenment, in 
spite of his radical break with all rigid 
confinements and static limitations forced 
onto man from the outside in the form of 
dogma and preconceived truth. Although 
he recognized the value and importance 
of feelings, thinking remained for him the 
only unquestionable blessing with which 
God has endowed man. It is therefore the 
duty of man “on returning to tranquillity 
to clarify into distinct ideas the dark and 
intense feelings experienced during mo- 
ments of enthusiasm.” But even this is 
18 XVI, 300. 
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not enough. The third and most impor- 
tant point in Lessing’s human ideal is the 
conviction that these clarified ideas must 
manifest themselves in the conduct of 
life: ““Man was created for action and not 
for a futile kind of hairsplitting.”” 
Though this conviction was voiced also 
by some of his German contemporaries, it 
was Lessing who raised it from an aca- 
demic belief to an essential principle in 
practice. It is an expression of his uncon- 
querable aversion to everything exclusive- 
ly abstract and theoretical. Thus his hu- 
man ideal, springing, as we may assume, 
from experience, finds its realization in 
daily living. 

“The divine discontent’ Friedrich 
Schlegel called this attitude, “which al- 
ways calls for action, is never satisfied 
with itself, and which by its very nature 
involuntarily and unconsciously turns all 
it touches into something good and beau- 
tiful.’’!” 

Summing up, we can therefore say that 
Lessing’s ideal of man turns static and 
eternal being, wherever he meets it, into 
dynamic and eternal becoming. In place 
of a philosophy which divides the world 
into pairs of mutually exclusive antitheses 
—dark emotions and clear ideas, revela- 
tion and reason, temporal contingency 
and eternal necessity, subjective chaos 
and objective order, historical relativity 
and transcendental certainty—in place of 
all this we find in Lessing a dynamic syn- 
thesis of opposites inseparably bound to- 
gether in the evolution of striving man- 
kind. One-sidedness and exelusiveness, 
complacency and certainty, are the great- 
est dangers of man. Man is neither sub- 
ject wholly to chance, nor wholly rational. 
He is both at the same time. Through 
striving and thinking he slowly rises from 


16 XIV, 155. 


17 Friedrich Schlegel, 1794-1802: Seine prosaischen 
Jugendschriften, ed. J. Minor (Wien, 1882), II, 145. 
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contingency toward objective truth. Be- 
coming takes the place of being, and the 
path to a deeper understanding of history 
is thrown open. Unheard-of creative fac- 
ulties of the human mind were released by 
Lessing from the existing fetters of objec- 
tive reason and dogmatic belief—faculties 
that helped to bring about the incredibly 
rapid rise of German philosophy, litera- 
ture, and historiography. 

In Lessing himself, however, the tri- 
umph of the dynamic over the static finds 
its limits in his consistently rational con- 
ception of man. Although he appreciates 
more profoundly than his rationalistic 
contemporaries the significance of pas- 
sions, enthusiasm, and ‘‘dark”’ feelings for 
man and his thought, yet, compared with 
the clarity of logical thinking, the irra- 
tional side of life plays a comparatively 
subordinate part in his philosophy. 


II 


When Lessing as a young student came 
to Leipzig, about the middle of the eight- 
eenth century, and began to become ac- 
quainted with the intellectual situation in 
Germany, he found himself in a world of 
petty and bitter feuds. Gottsched was de- 
fending himself against the Swiss school; 
the deists and neologians were attacking 
Christian orthodoxy, which, in its turn, 
was angrily preaching against pietism. 
The active and realistic nature of his con- 
ception of human existence forced Lessing 
from the very first to take part in these 
quarrels. But because of the narrowness 
of the numerous parties and groups, his 
sense of integrity made it impossible for 
him to join any one of them. Though at- 
tached to his age by nuniberless ties he 
stood practically alone. 

This attitude determined the way in 
which he dealt with the problems of his- 
tory. For Lessing, who was so intensely 
concerned with the present, history was of 


interest only in so far as it had a bearing 
upon the present. To the past as such, 
that is to say, to everything which could 
have no stimulating effect on the thought 
and action of his own day, he was indif- 
ferent. He even considered such historical 
knowledge a danger when discussing the 
role which the teaching of history should 
play in education. 

In the Briefe die neueste Literatur 
betreffend, he criticizes Wieland’s plan 
for founding an academy “for the cultiva- 
tion of the heart and intellect of young 
people.’'® According to this plan, the 
junior classes were to acquire a thorough 
familiarity with the historical develop- 
ment of all branches of knowledge. Lessing 
considered this a poor and too hastily 
conceived idea. Wieland, in his opinion, 
like so many others, placed too little em- 
phasis on training in independent logical 
thinking, which, for Lessing, was “the 
great secret of how, through exercise, to 
guide the human mind to perfection.’ 
The search for truth by means of inde- 
pendent thinking had to be maintained 
by constant effort. Curiosity and ambi- 
tion were, according to him, the stimulat- 
ing forces. But human curiosity is by na- 
ture concerned with finding out rather 
the “how” than the “why” of things. A 
too early acquired knowledge of historical 
facts lulls the mind of youth to sleep by 
satisfying its curiosity concerning the 
“how,” with the result that it is no longer 
interested in discovering by its own in- 
tellectual efforts the far more important 
“why.” 

In this connection Lessing understood 
history as an art concerned solely with the 
description of events. Such knowledge of 
the past does not so much demand the use 
of the intellect as that of the senses and of 
memory. A history which is exclusively 
descriptive, which does not investigate 


18 VITT, 19 ff. 19 VITT, 24. 
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the causes of every event, relating cause 
and effect and thereby arriving at truth, 
is, from the point of view of education, 
not only useless but dangerous. It en- 
courages indifference by satisfying curi- 
osity without demanding any intellectual 
effort. 

This tells us little, however, of Les- 
sing’s opinion concerning the importance 
of historical events in themselves. So far 
we have only indicated his views on the 
value or worthlessness of descriptive his- 
tory within the framework of general edu- 
cation. If we turn our attention to the re- 
lation between the dramatist and the his- 
torian, we shall see that this element of 
danger is not only characteristic of one 
particular kind of historiography but lies 
in the very nature of history itself. Les- 
sing discusses this problem in great detail 
in various chapters of the Hamburgische 
Dramaturgie. Quoting the famous lines 
from the Poetics, where Aristotle declares 
that history deals with the particular, 
whereas poetry treats of the general and is 
therefore more philosophical, Lessing 
agrees entirely with him.” He is not in- 
terested in the individual, the particular, 
or, as he most frequently and character- 
istically expresses it, the contingent. His- 
tory as a knowledge of separate events 
and separate individuals comes for him 
under the heading of contingency and is 
therefore a matter of indifference. The 
poet and especially the poetical genius, is 
allowed to be “ignorant of thousands of 
things that every school boy knows; his 
wealth consists, not in the acquired riches 
of his memory [that is to say his historical 
knowledge], but rather in what he suc- 
ceeds in creating out of himself and out of 
his own feelings.’ 

The last sentence seems to contradict 
what has been said above of Lessing’s 
views. There he appeared to be indiffer- 


20 X, 160-63. 1 TX, 324. 
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ent to the particular and individual, and 
yet here he declares it to be the privilege 
of the poetical genius to create entirely 
out of himself and his own feelings. The 
apparent contradiction disappears when 
we discover what he considered to be the 
essence of poetical genius: 


Genius is only concerned with events that 
are linked together in a chain of cause and 
effect. To trace back the effects to the causes 
and to weigh the latter against the former, to 
eliminate contingency everywhere, to make 
everything happen in such a way that it could 
have happened in no other—that is the genius’ 
duty when he works in the field of history, in 
order to transform the useless treasures of the 
memory into nourishment of the mind.” 


That, then, is the difference between liter- 
ature and history. The latter collects only 
useless treasures for the memory and, if it 
attempts more, becomes philosophy of 
history or poetry. The philosopher, as 
well as the poet, rises from the realm of 
contingency to that of necessity, from the 
individual to the general. Bound only by 
the laws of cause and effect, the poet is 
allowed—and this distinguishes him from 
the philosopher—the utmost freedom in 
handling historical facts. History is for 
him “a mere list of names with which we 
are accustomed to associate certain char- 
acters.” The poet uses historical names 
more or less in the same way that a writer 
of fables uses those of animals, because it 
saves him a long exposition of character. 
The only thing that matters is the con- 
sistency of the character he has chosen.”4 
Historical facts he regards as a matter of 
coincidence, and “‘to look up facts in his- 
tory books is therefore hardly worth 
while.’ For we are to learn at the theater 
not what this or that individual has ac- 
tually done but what every man of this 
character and in these given circumstances 


22 TX, 308. 
28 TX, 282 f. 


24 TX, 324, 
1X, 261. 
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would do. It would in Lessing’s view be a 
humiliation for the poet ‘‘to be regarded 
as a mere panegyrist of famous men, or to 
be misused for the purpose of fostering 
national pride.”’* 

After reading words like these, it is dif- 
ficult indeed to understand how Lessing 
could have been called the “founder of the 
historical movement.’’” It is true that 
he was interested in man, but not so much 
in historical individuals as in the eternal 
humanity which speaks through them. 
The character of this humanity is definite- 
ly rational, general, and inevitable. Les- 
sing is convinced that given characters un- 
der given circumstances do, and must, 
produce such and such facts. That is what 
he calls the “inner probability of history.” 
It is the greatest crime of the dramatic 
poet to offend against this law. The medi- 
ocre writer desires only to be witty and 
amusing. His plot is determined by chance; 
his work is complicated with unnecessary 
historical details; his characters remain 
improbable.2* The work of a_ poetical 
genius is fundamentally different. It is the 
very fact that, consciously or unconscious- 
ly, he cannot write anything that is not 
absolutely inevitable, that does not con- 
stitute a logical chain of causes and ef- 
fects, which makes him a genius. He is 
free in handling the objects offered him by 
history and nature. “He rearranges, in- 
terchanges, reduces and increases the 
parts of the actual world’’?® and links 
them together in a world of his own crea- 
tion. But this world is not ruled by the 
whims of its creator. On the contrary, 
though its elements follow one another 
in a different sequence, they are just as in- 
evitable as those of the actual world. For 
average mortals it is a painful and labori- 
ous process to attain clarity, to emerge 


2% Ibid. 
27Ernst Schaumkell, Geschichte der deutschen 
Kulturgeschichtsschreibung (Leipzig, 1905), p. 115. 


2% IX, 325. 


28 TX, 317 f. 


from the subjective sphere of their own 
lives, which are restricted and ruled by 
contingency. But the work of the genius is 
logical and necessary, apparently without 
effort, as though the poet had only to fol- 
low his own nature and as if it were im- 
possible for him to do otherwise. “A gen- 
ius,”’ says Lessing, “can only be inspired 
by a genius and most easily by one who 
seems to be indebted only to nature and 
does not frighten us away by the labori- 
ousness of his art.’’*° In the eyes of Les- 
sing, Shakespeare above all others was 
such a genius because his creations, in 
spite of their irregularities, were infinitely 
more logical and necessary, and therefore 
nearer to Aristotle’s definition, than all 
the works of the great French classicists. 

One point must be discussed in greater 
detail because it introduces us to the most 
essential element in Lessing’s conception 
of history. It is his assertion that genius 
creates a world of its own, whose elements, 
though they follow each other in a differ- 
ent sequence, are just as natural and in- 
evitable as those of the real world. Thus 
the real world, or history, is after all not 
purely a world based on coincidence, and 
Lessing acknowledges that history does 
consist of a sequence of causes and effects. 
How is this contradiction to be explained? 
We find in the Hamburgische Dramaturgie 
the key to this most central problem—the 
problem which hitherto has presented the 
greatest difficulties to Lessing’s interpret- 
ers. How is it possible to reconcile the 
sharp distinction Lessing draws between 
contingent historical truth and necessary 
logical truth with an essay like Die Erzie- 
hung des Menschengeschlechts?*! We find 


20 VIII, 43. 

31 Strange contradictions can be found in this re- 
spect among the interpreters of Lessing’s ideas and 
theories. Against the background of the present gen- 
eral discussion of the Enlightenment, a period in which 
more and more irrational elements are discovered, al- 
most all the newer works on Lessing are inclined to un- 
derline in him also the irrational side. For example, 
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the whole matter decisively expounded in 
the seventieth section of the Hambur- 
gische Dramaturgie. That this chapter has 
never been mentioned in this connection 
may be due to the fact that it concerns the 
problem of art and nature rather than the 
attitude of the poet toward history. But— 
and this is a problem which it would be 
worth while to explore further—we may 
say that Lessing’s conception of nature 
and his conception of history are neces- 
sarily corresponding. He had, as com- 
pared with Herder and Goethe, no deep 
and lovingly sensitive understanding of 
the growth and life of a single phenome- 
non. Like history, nature was for him a 
realm of contingency. There, too, he en- 
deavored to see beyond the individual, 
to discover the causal sequence which un- 
derlies all phenomena. Yet he admires 
Shakespeare! He praises Wieland’s Aga- 
thon as one of the most excellent books of 
the century, although it was, unfortu- 


Hans Leisegang (Lessings Weltanschauung (Leipzig, 
1931]) comes to the conclusion that Lessing, without 
knowing it, was fundamentally a mystic. Lessing is 
interpreted in a somewhat similar way by Franz Koch 
(‘Lessing und der Irrationalismus,’’ Deutsch. Viertel- 
jahresschr., Vol. VI [1928]), and by A. Malte Wagner 
(Lessing und das Erwachen des deutschen Geistes 
[1931]). 

Less radically, irrational elements in Lessing are 
pointed out particularly by the following: Ernst 
Krieck, Lessing und die Erziehung des Menschenge- 
schlechts (Heidelberg, 1913); Waldemar von Olshausen, 
“Introduction’’ to Vols. VI-VIII of Lessings Werke 
(“Bongs goldene Klassikerbibliothek’’ [1914]); Ernst 
Cassirer, ‘‘Die Idee der Religion bei Lessing und Men- 
delssohn,’’ Festgabe zum zehnjahrigen Bestehen der Aka- 
demie fiir die Wissenschaften des Judentums (1929), and 
Die Philosophie der Aufkldrung (Tiibingen, 1932); 
H. A. Korff, ‘‘Lessing,’’ Zeitschr, f. Deutschkunde, Vol. 
XLIII (1929); Horst Stephan, ‘‘Lessing und die Neu- 
zeit,’’ Zeitschr. f. Theol. u. Kirche (1929). 

Lessing's rational side, on the other hand, is under- 
lined in the following recent works: Karl Aner, Theo- 
logie der Lessingzeit (Halle, 1929); Gottfried Fittbogen, 
Die Religion Lessings (Leipzig, 1923); and Martha 
Waller, Lessings Erziehung des Menschengeschlechts 
(“Germanische Studien,’’ No. 160 [Berlin, 1935)]). 

The writer regrets that he was unable to use A. von 
Arx's Lessing und die geschichtliche Welt (‘‘Wege zur 
Dichtung,”’ ed. E. E. Ermatinger [Zurich, 1944]). It 
appeared after the present article was written and was 
not available before its publication. 
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nately, written much too early to be ap- 
preciated by the German public. And he 
admittedly does this because Wieland 
defends Shakespeare’s mixture of comic 
and heroic elements against the school- 
masterly reproaches of some critics who 
maintained that there was no plan in 
Shakespeare. And yet again he attacks 
“those new dramatic monsters, which, 
though they have neither plan, consisten- 
cy or common sense, excuse their arbitrary 
mixture of comic and tragic on the ground 
of being true to nature.” 

For Lessing the object of art is not to 
imitate nature or, we might add, history 
as faithfully as possible. It would not be 
true art, for instance, to reproduce veins 
of marble in plaster of Paris. He calls 
such naturalism (or historicism) “the 
monstrous creation of a barbaric taste,” 
because “chance, or the working together 
of external causes, plays the greatest part 
in it, whereas reason and reflection play 
a very small one or almost none at all.’’% 
How can one explain these contradictions? 
How can he praise Shakespeare and con- 
demn the newer poets for the same rea- 
son? How is it possible for him to regard 
naturalness as the highest achievement 
and still reject an exact imitation of na- 
ture as something barbaric? How can one 
value the human element so highly and 
yet attach so little importance to histori- 
cal accuracy? As far as I can see, Lessing 
offers a solution to this all-important prob- 
lem in this one place only. He does it in 
the unsystematic way so characteristic of 
him: The comic tragedies, those ‘“dramat- 
ic monsters” which for the sake of natur- 
alism arbitrarily combine comic and 
heroic elements, imitate faithfully only 
one-half of nature, namely, the world of 
things, or phenomena; our feelings and 
faculties are completely ignored. It is 
true that also in the world of phenomena 
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everything is reasonable, logical, and 
causal. But to grasp the inherent order 
in the infinite multiplicity of nature and 
history is possible only for an infinite 
mind, or God. Man has only a finite mind. 
For him in the world of nature and history 
everything varies with everything else, 
everything passes from one form into an- 
other. For the finite intellect of man, en- 
joyment of infinite multiplicity is made 
possible only by his capacity for introduc- 
ing into nature limitations which are not 
actually found there—through his capac- 
ity for isolating phenomena and directing 
his attention as he pleases: 

If we did not possess this capacity for ab- 
straction, we should, through excess of differ- 
ent sensations, feel none of them. We should 
be the prey of the impression of the moment. 
We should dream without knowing what we 
dream..... The aim of art is to perform the 
differentiation for us in the sphere of beauty. 
....In time and space art actually abstracts 
from an object or combination of objects 
everything that we ourselves would abstract 
in our thought or wish to have the power of ab- 
stracting. It presents to us this object or com- 
bination of different objects in as pure and con- 
cise a form as is consistent with our receiving 
the impression which that object is meant to 
create in us.*4 


Art is thus the means which enables us 
to enjoy the infinite multiplicity of nature 
and history which would otherwise be im- 
possible for our finite human mind. It is 
an imitation of nature and history, but 
not a naturalistic imitation of details, not 
an arbitrary mixture of moods or enumer- 
ation of events, but the representation of 
the inner order of the world in which one 
thing necessarily follows from another. 

The more closely the poet approaches 
the fulness of nature and history while 
yet revealing the whole as a logical se- 
quence of cause and effect, the greater his 
genius. It is in poetical genius that the 


4X, 827. 


finite human mind most nearly tran- 
scends its limitations and comes nearest 
to the infinite mind of God. Thus Lessing 
can define the “nameless Creator through 
His noblest creation” and call Him the 
“highest Genius.’’* 

Only for the finite mind, then, is his- 
tory the realm of contingency. In itself it 
is logical and necessary. Because of our 
limitations we cannot grasp the infinite 
complexity of its causes and effects. Many 
events appear to us to be merely acciden- 
tal; and since they would confuse our 
mind or unnecessarily burden our memory, 
we must, in history as in literature, avail 
ourselves of abstraction. In no other way 
can we attain even such clarity as our 
limitations permit. 

We can now sum up Lessing’s discus- 
sion of literature and history in the Ham- 
burgische Dramaturgie and its bearing on 
his own attitude. His polemic is, on the 
one side, directed against a chaotic kind 
of fact-gathering and a form of historical 
drama that claims respect just because all 
the details are historically correct. Ac- 
cording to the principle he has laid down, 
he is, on the other side, no less opposed 
to a form of art completely divorced from 
nature and history, interested only in fol- 
lowing a set of rigid and artificial rules. 
The importance of his view for the dis- 
cussion of our subject is that here as else- 
where, in contrast to the narrowness of 
the schoolmasterly popular Enlighten- 
ment and the arbitrary lawlessness of the 
coming Storm and Stress, Lessing holds 
up the world of genius as a world which 
is free and unconfined without being 
chaotic or formless, ordered and logical 
without being artificial and lifeless. 


III 


Along with literary feuds, religious 
problems stood in the center of Lessing’s 
#6 IX, 325. 
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interest. “In no other country had the re- 
ligious consciousness been roused by the 
Reformation to such activity as in Ger- 
many. The result was a unique predomi- 
nance of interest in theology.’’** Lessing 
came of a long line of Lutheran ministers; 
and, even without the strong influence of 
his father, his youthful energy was bound 
to concentrate itself upon the theological 
questions which were being universally 
discussed. 

Lessing’s attitude toward religion has 
frequently been dealt with in great detail.*” 
It is of interest here only in so far as the 
problem of history plays an important 
part in the controversies of the time. It 
may therefore suffice to point out that 
Lessing approaches the problem, not as a 
theological expert, but as a moral critic. 
The numerous and complicated theologi- 
cal feuds he stirred up, the attitude to- 
ward history which he exhibits in them, 
find their origin and their explanation in 
the characteristic traits of his human 
ideal. 

As in literature, so in religion, we find 
in the Germany of that day a number of 
violently conflicting creeds and parties. 
The controversy between Gottsched’s 
strict insistence on rational rules and the 
greater emphasis laid by the Swiss school 
upon the;“‘miraculous” hasin a certain sense 
a parallel in the opposition between the 
natural religion of the deists and the belief 
in revelation of orthodox theology. Here, 
too, both sides had in common their con- 
viction of possessing absolute truth. And 
we find Lessing again engaged in a strug- 
gle against both parties and their static, 
one-sided, and extreme attitudes. Again 
he defends his ideal of a humanity per- 
petually developing and eternally striving 
after truth. 

% Wilhelm Dilthey, Das Erlebnis und die Dichtung 
(7th ed.; Leipzig and Berlin, 1921), p. 23. 

47 Cf. Fittbogen, and Christoph Schrempf, Lessing 
als Philosoph (1906). 
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“Grant me, gracious God,” he exclaims, 
“never to become as orthodox as those 
learned theologians who, apart from the 
one and only way they see, flatly deny the 
existence of all the other ways they do not 
see.’’88 His ideal separates him also from 
the religious enthusiasts. In his Nathan 
he once refers to Recha as “a poor woman 
who belongs to those enthusiasts who 
imagine themselves to possess the one 
true and universal way to God, and there- 
fore feel bound to guide into that way all 
those who have missed it.’’*® But, far as he 
stood removed from those who found cer- 
tainty either in dogma or in the “inner 
light,’’ he was no less far from the ration- 
alists and deists, “those schoolmasters 
who lead us through paths of imaginary 
light to the sinister throne of lies and er- 
vasa.” © 

In his struggle against the complacent 
certainty of these groups Lessing, for once, 
uses history as a weapon: 

Without history we remain for ever inno- 
cent children; and, more particularly, without 
the history of human knowledge, which is 
nothing but the history of truth and error, we 
shall never learn to appreciate the strength of 
human intelligence. We ever remain presump- 
tuous sophists, who, in love with their own 
fancies, believe themselves to be sitting in the 
lap of certainty. We shall be in hourly danger 
of being deceived by ignorant braggarts, who 
not unfrequently hail as a new discovery what 
men knew and believed many thousands of 
years ago." 

This is one of the very few places in 
which Lessing assigns a high value to the 
knowledge of history and deems it indis- 
pensable; for here it is a means of stimu- 
iating thought and doubt: it helps him to 
destroy the claim to absolute truth made 
by presumptuous rationalists. Much more 
frequently, however, in the field of reli- 
gion as in that of literature, Lessing is 


88 XIII, 120. 40TV, 422f. 
39 Nathan der Weise, III, 164. “TV, 333. 
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inclined to deprecate the value of history. 
This is so in all cases in which historical 
facts are used to support a claim to abso- 
lute truth. With this we leave the realm 
of general opposition to certainty, from 
whichever side, and reach the very center 
of the religious controversy. 

The orthodox Christian belief in revela- 
tion rested on the historical truth of the 
Bible. It was here that Lessing felt obliged 
to intervene, for he was well aware that 
the scientific biblical criticism of the 
deists would have an easy triumph if the 
divine inspiration of every letter in the 
Bible was rigidly insisted upon. The situa- 
tion he had to face was the following: 
Under the title of Fragmente eines Unge- 
nannten, Lessing had published the A polo- 
gie oder Schutzschrift fiir die verniinftigen 
Verehrer Gottes, by the Hamburg professor 
Reimarus. He in no way identified himself 
with the deistic conception of God and 
the world there set forth, which in its own 
defense sought to prove the untrust- 
worthiness of the biblical documents.* As 


42 A letter to Mendelssohn (January 9, 1771) shows 
clearly that Lessing was at that time by no means in 
complete agreement with Reimarus but, rather, that 
he had not yet found his own point of view: ‘‘Doch ich 
besorge es nicht erst seit gestern, dass, indem ich 
gewisse Vorurtheile weggeworfen, ich ein wenig zu viel 
mit weggeworfen habe, was ich werde wiederholen 
miissen. Dass ich es zum Theil nicht schon gethan, 
daran hat mich nur die Furcht verhindert, nach und 
nach den ganzen Unrath wieder in das Haus zu schlep- 
pen. Es ist unendlich schwer, zu wissen, wenn und wo 
man bleiben soll, und Tausenden fiir einen ist das Ziel 
ihres Nachdenkens die Stelle, wo sie des Nachdenkens 
miide geworden. Ob dieses nicht auch manchmal der 
Fall unsers Ungenannten gewesen, will ich nicht so 
geradezu leugnen.’’ For Lessing the complete truth 
was not on the side of Reimarus, but much less so on 
the side of Christian orthodoxy. Finally, Lessing was 
also opposed to the neologians and their comfortable 
reconciliation of reason and revelation. The so-called 
rational Christians he hated even more than the ex- 
tremists, just because they had ‘‘ceased to think."’ 
“*Mit der Orthodoxie war man, Gott sey Dank, ziem- 
lich zu Rande; man hatte zwischen ihr und der 
Philosophie eine Scheidewand gezogen, hinter welcher 
eine jede ihren Weg fortgehen konnte, ohne die andere 
zu hindern. Aber was thut man nun? Man reisst diese 
Scheidewand nieder, und macht uns unter dem Vor- 
wande, uns zu verniinftigen Christen zu machen, zu 
héchst unverniinftigen Philosophen”’ (letter to Karl 
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so often, his motives in publishing these 
Fragments were to stimulate independent 
thought and the search for truth. Fighting 
in itself meant for him something very 
positive, for through fighting to strength- 
en the spirit of inquiry, to keep prejudice 
and authority in a perpetual tremble, to 
prevent the painted lie from usurping the 
place of truth‘*—that was Lessing’s real 
intention. 

Christian orthodoxy was not slow in 
replying, and its reply was based on the 
assumption of the historical truth of the 
biblical miracles. This forced Lessing to a 
discussion of the reliability of historical 
truth in general. On tactical grounds, in 
order not to compromise himself, he pre- 
tends to consider the account of the mira- 
cles and the prophecies to be “fully as re- 
liable as historical truth could be.’’** He 
points out that the record of historical 
events cannot possibly have the same de- 
gree of certainty as the things we see with 
our own eyes. Even historical reports 
which contain no miraculous element 
whatever cannot induce us to make im- 
portant decisions. ‘‘We all believe that 
there was an Alexander, who conquered 
in a short time all of Asia, but who would 
dare on the strength of this belief to do 
something of great and lasting impor- 
tance or risk something the loss of which 
would be irreparable.’ It is therefore 
impossible to base upon these miracles, 
even if they are true, decisions which can- 
not even be based on the best historical 
evidence. It seems wholly impossible for 
Lessing to jump from historical truth to 
truth of a wholly different order. ‘“That 
is the wide and ugly ditch over which I 
cannot pass however often and earnestly 


Lessing, February 2, 1774). As we have seen above, 
Lessing is striving for a much more profound synthe- 
sis of the two opposites, which he finds in the concept 
of continuous evolution. 


43 XI, 3f. 
44 XIII, 5. 


45 XIII, 6. 
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Less1n@’s CONCEPTION OF HISTORY 


I try to make the leap. If anyone can help 
me, I beg and implore him to do so.’’* 

This passage has hitherto raised great 
difficulties for the interpretation of Les- 
sing’s attitude toward history.‘7 On the 
one hand, we have the principle of devel- 
opment clearly expressed in the Erziehung 
des Menschengeschlechts, a principle which 
he there applies not only to the individual 
but also to the history of mankind as a 
whole. On the other hand, at practically 
the same time Lessing separates history 
and reason by the “‘wide and ugly ditch.” 

To the question of whether there really 
is no bridge across the ditch no unequivo- 
cal answer can be given. To those who 
would derive a direct certainty of God’s 
existence from miracles, or even from 
mere historical facts, Lessing will continue 
to reply that no rational being can jump 
over it. If, however, it is a question of ‘‘in- 
ternal truth,” that is, of the logical order 
that lies hidden beneath isolated facts, 
and of the humanity that shines out clear- 
ly through the isolated personalities of 
history, then there is no longer a ditch to 
be jumped. In that case, if the distortion 
of the picture may be forgiven, we may 
rather say that man stands in the ditch, 
with the low-lying level of chance and of 
the temporal on the one side, and the un- 
attainable heights of absolute truth and 
eternity toward which he strives and toils 
on the other. Thus both those who either 
think man confined to contingency or, 
glorifying contingency, believe it to be 
absolute truth and also those who hold 
that in their enlightenment they have 
entirely overcome contingency and are in 
assured possession of a priori truth—both 
are equally wrong. To find the eternal in 


46 XIII, 7. 


47 A good example of the difficulties which arise if 
one looks at Lessing exclusively from the point of view 
of one of his works is Hans Traub, ‘‘Geschichts- und 
Vernunftwahrheiten bei Lessing,’’ Zeitschr. f. Theol. 
u. Kirche (1929). 
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the temporal, to find “internal truth,” is 
for Lessing the great and never ending 
task of humanity. 

But we must ascertain more precisely 
what Lessing meant by “internal truth” 
and how it differs from external, historical 
truth. There is a clue in his discussion with 
Pastor Goeze of Hamburg, who felt him- 
self strong in the possession of the one and 
only truth, knowing that ‘‘the faith of the 
church ....is wholly in accord with the 
word of God.’’*® Compared with this or- 
thodox preacher, Lessing honestly felt 
himself a better Christian and Lutheran. 

Luther, thou great and misunderstood 
man!.... Thou hast freed us from the intoler- 
able yoke of tradition. Who will free us from 
the more unbearable yoke of the letter? Who 
will bring us at last a Christianity such as thou 
wouldst teach us and such as Christ himself 
would teach us now?* 


In his “Axioms” Lessing sums up his 
view that historical statements and writ- 
ten records are in themselves contingent 
and of no great importance in so far as 
they deal with mere outward events. The 
meaning of these events and the value of 
records lie in the internal truth they may 
contain. Just as man, in spite of his errors, 
has within him something eternal, so his- 
torical events, in spite of their contin- 
gency, and historical records, in spite of 
their uncertainty, contain also a higher 
truth. But what, at last, is the nature of 
this truth, and how is it possible to extract 
it from the contingent matter of history 
in which it is imbedded? 

With the first question Lessing deals 
but briefly. Internal truth, he says, is 
self-evident.°° What we get from books is 
nothing but a stimulation to the experi- 
encing of internal truth. So in geometry 
we may get from Euclid our first histori- 
cal knowledge of a proposition, but the 


48 Fittbogen, p. 124. 


49 XTIT, 102. 50 XIII, 129. 
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real truth consists not in its being in Euclid 
but in the demonstration. So, though our 
first historical knowledge may be derived 
from documents, it is on our own intelli- 
gence and feeling that we must depend 
to extract from them the internal truth. 
Mechanically repeated statements may be 
objectively correct without having the 
quality of internal truth. This can be ob- 
tained only by mental activity on our 
part. Intellectual curiosity, alertness, and 
awareness are much more important for 
Lessing than certainty. 

With the second question Lessing deals 
in connection with the internal truth of 
the Christian religion in particular: 

An honest layman holds the Christian creed 
to be true not because it is drawn from the 
Bible, but because he perceives that it is more 
suitable to God and more useful to man than 
the creed of any other religion, because he 
feels that this Christian creed composes his 
mind.*! 

In spite of its utilitarian and eudaemonis- 
tic flavor, this pronouncement shows how 
little Lessing sympathized with the prev- 
alent rationalistic emphasis on final 
causes. The discovery of internal truth is 
by no means a purely rational process. It 
begins with feeling and perception. But to 
the insinuation that religion is thereby re- 
duced to an affair of wholly subjective 
feeling, Lessing retorts that internal truth 
“is no waxen mask that every rascal can 
mold to his own face as he pleases.””*? He 
implies elsewhere that, for an honest lay- 
man, feeling may be a substitute for clear 
knowledge. But for men who aim higher, 
the content of their ecstatic feelings must 
be enlightened by thinking. The final ob- 
ject of Christianity is not our salvation, 
which “‘may come from where it will, but 
salvation by means of enlightenment. 
And this enlightenment is necessary not 
only as a condition of salvation but as a 


51 XIII, 132. 52 XIII, 128. 


component of it, and in the end our whole 
salvation consists of it.’”’** This last sen- 
tence would remove any suspicion that 
the passage quoted above may, after all, 
be preaching utilitarianism or a compla- 
cent happiness of ignorance. 

The lowest form of faith was thus for 
Lessing a faith based on external histori- 
cal facts. From this faith, or rather super- 
stition, man emerges by an intuitive 
perception of internal truth. The next 
and most important step is to illuminate 
by clear thinking the perception that has 
been merely intuitive. And at last there 
lies before him the realm of eternal and 
absolute truth in God, toward which man 
strives but which he can never attain. Yet 
we should get an entirely wrong picture 
of Lessing’s ideas if we assumed that, in 
the course of this progression, man has 
turned his back to the realm of history 
and infinite multiplicity and is now facing 
a clearly separated realm of everlasting 
unity, of metaphysical truth. Why should 
Lessing, in that case, constantly speak of 
‘internal truth’? We can, in fact, con- 
clude from that significant passage in the 
Dramaturgie that Lessing is probably us- 
ing the popular phrase of ‘‘absolute truth 
which is for God alone,” for purely tacti- 
cal reasons. He does not set subjective 
endeavor above objective knowledge, but 
objectivity has lost for him its static 
quality and manifests itself exclusively in 
the dynamic advancement of thought. 
Truth, as has been said, is not only the 
final aim of the thinking process, but it is 
in thought itself, in the logical sequence of 
reasoning, and therefore absolutely in- 
separable from it. In the same sense God is 
not the external object of man’s striving, 
but only in man himself and in his history 
is God made manifest. 

Logically advancing on this path, 
Lessing takes one step beyond this, which 

ss XIII, 164. 
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LrEssInG’s CONCEPTION OF HISTORY 


is decisive for his whole attitude toward 
history. He applies the concept of the 
eternal manifesting itself in the striving 
individual to the history of the human 
race. In Die Erziehung des Menschenge- 
schlechts the progress of mankind is found 
to correspond with that of the individual 
man. Both advance from mere feeling to- 
ward logical thinking. Hitherto, Lessing 
in his controversies had characterized his- 
tory as a logically imperfect stage, pos- 
sessing no intrinsic value and needing to 
be transcended by thought. But now Les- 
sing fights on the opposite front. Now his 
opponents are the enlightened rational- 
ists and deists for whom reason is a static 
power existing outside history and re- 
maining always identical with itself. In 
contrast to this point of view, Lessing 
had to exhibit the dynamic character of 
reason, of truth, and of God Himself, by 
showing how they are imbedded in the 
historical evolution of the human race. 
As long as such men as Goeze confused 
external facts with internal truth, he had 
to separate the two and point to the ditch 
between them. But when the deists denied 
all truth, even internal truth, to history, 
Lessing was obliged to show that truth 
was immanent in historical development. 
This conception of history, brought for- 
ward in the Erziehung, contradicts only 
externally the separation of contingent 
historical truth from necessary rational 
truth.*4 He was fighting on a different 
front now and had to use different weap- 
ons for attack and for defense. 


IV 


The proper attitude of the dramatist 
toward history has been described. His 


54 There is no reason to believe, with Schrempf 
(p. 168), that Lessing’s standpoint involves absolute 
relativity. Lessing never ‘“‘consoles’’ himself, as is 
maintained, with the thought that we cannot attain 
pure truth; moreover, man progresses, according to 
Lessing, in a direction utterly opposed to that indi- 
cated by Schrempf. 
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work must not necessarily be true to his- 
torical facts, since the characters he has 
chosen or freely invented are the only 
thing that should be sacred to him. It is 
naturally different in the case of the his- 
torian. Neither for the sake of artistic 
effect nor for other reasons is he ever al- 
lowed to neglect, much less change, his- 
torical fact. The historian, for example, 
who ventured to say something about a 
nation’s character without basing his 
statement on experience, would be ‘“‘as 
ridiculous as a natural scientist who urges 
his discoveries upon us without proving 
them by experiments.’ The first and 
most important difference between a poet 
and a historian is, therefore, that the lat- 
ter must have exact knowledge of his 
sources. It was this relentless insistence 
on exactness which made Lessing such a 
dreaded opponent in argument. It was, 
furthermore, the reason for his profound 
skepticism in questions of historical re- 
search. 

The second requirement for a good his- 
torian is, however, to present the facts in 
an artistic form. The difficulty of com- 
bining historical accuracy with artistic 
form is, according to Lessing, the reason 
why there are so very few outstanding 
historians. 

Our artists are so seldom men of learning; 
our men of learning so seldom artists. The for- 
mer do not want to read anything, to look up, 
or collect facts at all, in a word they do not 
want to work at all. The latter want to do 
nothing else. The former lack the material, 
the latter the ability to present the material 
in decent form. 


But the task of the historian is not yet 
finished with the artistic presentation of 
the exact facts. There is still the third 
and perhaps the most important require- 
ment. The historian has a task similar to 
that of the dramatist. The poet who mere- 


55 V, 143. 56 VIII, 146. 
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ly strings together unconnected facts, 
even if he does so in beautiful language, 
will never be a great dramatist. The qual- 
ity of a drama depends for Lessing on the 
logical order of events and the necessity 
with which these events result from the 
given characters. In the same way the es- 
sential task of the historian is to bring 
out the underlying law, the internal truth 
in the abounding wealth of contingent 
historical events. If he cannot do this, 
history will forever remain a “useless bur- 
den for the memory.”’ In a word, the his- 
torian must succeed in stimulating his 
reader’s faculty of logical thinking. 

Thus Lessing requires for a good his- 
torian, first, an exact knowledge of facts 
and a thorough acquaintance with the 
sources; second, the philosophical faculty 
of separating the essential from the ines- 
sential, of going beyond a mere account of 
external events and revealing their in- 
ternal truth; and, third, the gift of artistic 
representation. In this internal truth of 
history lies its permanent and intrinsic 
human value which is related to the ex- 
ternal multiplicity of events and indi- 
viduals as ‘“‘the heart of the tree to its 
bark.” 

This clear separation of internal per- 
manence and external relativity is, as in 
the field of religion and art, the source of 
Lessing’s tolerance. He has an indulgent 
understanding of the differences of men 
and ages, of cultures, nations, and politi- 
cal institutions. Especially when he 
thinks it necessary to attack the intoler- 
ance of some of his enlightened contempo- 
raries, he agrees heartily with Voltaire, 
who discusses in his L’Esprit des nations 
the differences of various nations and the 
advantages and drawbacks resulting from 
them. In his Freimaurergesprache, Lessing 
applies Montesquieu’s method and says 
that ‘‘different climates must necessarily 
lead to different requirements and differ- 


ent modes of satisfying them, consequent- 
ly to different customs and habits and so 
to different moral codes and finally to en- 
tirely different religions.’”*” The same 
essay makes it perfectly clear, however, 
that Lessing is really not much interested 
in the differences between men and na- 
tions. He sees the differences, he tolerates 
them kindly, but his final aim is to over- 
come them. The Freemasons are, to his 
mind, people who have conquered national 
prejudice and know where patriotism 
ceases to be a virtue. They meet as “‘pure 
human beings who are mutually at- 
tracted by their natural affinity .... and 
not as Germans, Frenchmen, or English- 
men, who being conscious of their differ- 
ent tendencies are cold, reserved, and sus- 
picious before they have ever met or dealt 
with one another personally.’’®® 

The fact that Lessing occasionally goes 
even further and completely denies all 
differences between nations is not incon- 
sistent with his tolerant understanding of 
such differences at other times. So far, he 
had defended other ages, civilizations, 
and religions against the intolerance of 
his own enlightened time with its feeling 
of superiority to the dark ages of the past. 
But now, in defiance of arrogant claims 
made by the French to be more civilized 
than their neighbors, he declares in the 
Hamburgische Dramaturgie: 


I am profoundly convinced that no nation 
in this world has been favored above others by 
receiving any special kind of intellectual or 
spiritual gift. It is true we speak about the 
thoughtful Englishmen, the witty Frenchman. 
But who has made the distinction? Certainly 
not nature, who distributes everything equally 
among all.°9 


Innumerable times Lessing defends the 
specifically German element in art and 
87 XIII, 356. 


58 Ibid. 
59 X, 127. 
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culture against the presumptuous and 
domineering attitude of those who ad- 
mired only the French. But he certainly 
was neither a Gallophobe nor a one-sided 
German nationalist. ‘A patriotism that 
makes me forget that I should be cosmo- 
politan” appeared to him at best “a hero- 
ic weakness” which he was glad to do 
without.*®° 

In the realm of the purely and eternally 
human all national and historical differ- 
ences necessarily disappear. This is what 
determines Lessing’s attitude toward the 
great personalities of the past, and this is 
also the way we should look at Lessing him- 
self. The great men of the past are not abso- 
lute authorities whom we are blindly to fol- 
low and to obey. To command and to obey 
are forms of social relations which belong 
only to external historical reality and 
have no place in the sphere of inner hu- 
man reality. To Lessing the heroes of the 
past are the nearest approximation to a 
pure expression of the eternal human ele- 
ment in temporal contingency. Above and 
beyond all ages and differences, he feels 
himself near to them in this higher human 
sense; he approaches them, not with the 
passionate love or fear with which heroes 
are usually looked upon, but in the inti- 
mate and, nevertheless, detached way in 
which friend approaches friend. 

In the above passage where Lessing 
called patriotism ‘‘at best a heroic weak- 
ness” he characteristically adds in the 
next sentence that his ideal of friendship 
was therefore all the higher. Patriotism, 
if it leads to an idolatry of our own country 
and to the spiteful misjudgment of other 
nations, is something negative, something 
that diverts our attention from the eter- 
nally human. In the same way, blind be- 
lief in human authority and blind hero- 
worship are to Lessing a grave danger. 
He regards Luther, for example, as a 
so XVII, 158. 
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friend because he sees in him, almost in a 
Hegelian sense, ‘‘a tool of providence.” 
I know very well that there is a kind of 
gratitude toward the tools by means of which 
our happiness has been promoted; but I know 
also that this gratitude, if exaggerated, be- 
comes idolatry. We justly keep Luther in 
blessed memory, but to go so far in our admira- 
tion as to refuse to admit the smallest fault 
in him—as if God could otherwise not have 
accomplished the thing he actually has ac- 
complished through him—that, in my opinion, 
is extravagant. 
We have another parailel here to Lessing’s 
ideas on the value of the Bible and on his- 
torical documents in general. To claim in- 
fallibility for a historical individual would 
be a gross misjudgment of the external 
human element in favor of historical con- 
tingency, a mixing-up of contingent his- 
torical and necessary logical truth. 

Absolute authorities demand blind 
obedience, but a friend never relieves us 
of our own responsibility. We have heard 
what Lessing said about Socrates in the 
Dramaturgie. The joy of searching suc- 
cessfully for truth overwhelms Lessing at 
the end of that work, not because he be- 
lieves Aristotle blindly or repeats me- 
chanically his words, but because his own 
research has led him to conclusions which 
agree with those of the most lucid thinker 
of the ancients and find in this agreement 
their highest confirmation. 

Thus Lessing’s “historical friends’— 
among them Socrates, and later Aristotle 
held the foremost place—gave him inspi- 
ration by the lucidity of their thought and 
profundity of their feeling but, above all, 
by their life and action. They gave him 
courage and strength which enabled him, 
without slavishly imitating them, to live 
his own life independently but in their 
spirit. 

University oF CuHicaGco 
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EARLY EDINBURGH REVIEWERS: A NEW LIST 


IRWIN GRIGGS, JOHN D. KERN, AND ELISABETH SCHNEIDER 


some detail the annotations of au- 

thorship that occur in the first nine- 
teen volumes (October, 1802—February, 
1812) of a set of the Edinburgh review 
once owned by Anthony Trollope and 
now the property of the Sullivan Memo- 
rial Library of Temple University. These 
entries were made in the handwriting of 
Trollope, who copied them from some 
list to which he had access. We gave the 
reasons for believing that this list was 
probably the one prepared in 1855 by 
Lord Brougham and Lord Murray, under 
circumstances described by the former 
in his autobiography.” In the discussion 
of attributions of authorship, we dealt 
only with those articles ascribed in the 
Trollope notes to Brougham, in whole or 
in part, and with those credited to 
‘Brougham in other lists and sources. Al- 
though Brougham and Murray knew 
more about their own contributions than 
about those of others, they were both 
privy to many of the editorial secrets of 
Jeffrey and were frequently in correspond- 
ence or conversation with other contribu- 
tors to the Edinburgh. 

Of the 403 Trollope entries of author- 
ship, the 280 in which Brougham’s name 
does not occur are recorded here. The 
value of the present list lies in the infor- 
mation it supplies for three groups of ar- 
ticles: (1) the 22 for which no author has 


1 Elisabeth Schneider, Irwin Griggs, and John 
D. Kern, ‘“‘Brougham's early contributions to the 
Edinburgh review: a new list,"” MP, XLII (1945), 
152-73 (hereafter referred to as Schneider, Griggs, 
and Kern). 


T A previous article,| we discussed in 


2 The life and times of Henry Lord Brougham (3 
vols.; New York, 1871), I, 182. 


[Mopern Patro.oey, February, 1946} 
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been found in published sources with 
which we are familiar; (2) the 37 articles 
for which the evidence is contradictory 
and for which Trollope’s entry is some- 
times correct, sometimes incorrect, and 
sometimes indeterminate; and (3) a con- 
siderable number of articles for which au- 
thors have previously been named with- 
out sufficient authority to make the 
ascriptions certain and for which the 
Trollope entry provides needed corrobora- 
tion. 

Our list records the running title in the 
Review, the Trollope ascription (in quo- 
tation marks), and symbols (in paren- 
theses) for the other printed lists which 
agree with Trollope. The chief symbols 
are as follows: 


B—Brougham’s list of articles by Jeffrey, 
Smith, Horner, and himself in the first four 
numbers, recorded in his Life and times, I, 
183-84. 

Cn—Cockburn’s list of Jeffrey’s articles, re- 
corded in [Henry] Lord Cockburn, Life of 
Lord Jeffrey with a selection from his corre- 
spondence (2 vols.; Edinburgh, 1852), I, 419- 
25. 


C—the list of W. A. Copinger, On the author- | 


ship of the first hundred numbers of the 
“Edinburgh review” (Manchester, 1895). 

HA—the list of Sydney Smith’s contributions, 
in [Saba] Lady Holland, A memoir of the 
Reverend Sydney Smith; and Mrs. [Sarah] 
Austin (ed.), A selection from his letters (2 
vols.; New York, 1855), I, 374. 


Other, and less frequent, symbols will be 
explained as they appear. 


3 This work was supported in part by a grant from 
the Committee on Research and Publication of Tem- 
ple University. 
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Vou. I, No. 1 (Ocrosrr, 1802) 


Art. 1. Mounier, De L’Influence des 
Philosophes, &c. “By Jeffrey” (B, Cn, 
C) 


Art. 2. Dr Parr’s Spital Sermon. “Sydney 
Smith” (B, C, HA; reprinted) 


Art. 3. Godwin’s Reply to Parr. “Sydney 
Smith” (B, C, HA) 


Art. 4. Asiatic Researches, 
“Baldwin Hamilton” 


Trollope consistently records as “Baldwin” 
the name of Alexander Hamilton, the oriental- 
ist, who is listed by Copinger as the writer of 
this article.‘ 


Art. 7. Irvine’s Emigration from the 
Highlands. “Horner” (B, C)' 


Art. 8. Southey’s Thalaba. “Jeffrey” (B, 
Cn, C) 


Art. 9. Rennel’s Sermons. 
Smith” (B, C, HA; reprinted) 


Art. 11. Christison on Parish Schools. 
“Horner” (B, C)® 


Art. 12. Bowles on the Peace. 
Smith” (B, HA; reprinted) 

Copinger commits a double error by at- 
tributing this article to “F. A. Murray,’ pre- 
sumably a misprint for J. A. Murray. We find 
no other evidence in support of Murray’s au- 
thorship. 


Art. 13. Herrenschwand’s Adresse. 
frey” (B, Cn, C)? 


Art. 14. Utility of Country Banks. ‘“Hor- 
ner” (B, C)® 


Art. 15. Pratt’s Bread, a Poem. 
Murray” (C) 


‘ For other possible articles by Hamilton in No. 1, 
see Schneider, Griggs, and Kern, n. 40; see also the 
account of No. 20, Art. 12, below. 

5 Horner himself claims this article (Leonard Hor- 
ner [ed.], Memoirs and correspondence of Francis Hor- 
ner, M.P. (2 vols.; London, 1843], I, 202). 

6 Ibid. 

7 Also R. H. M. B. Atkinson and G. N. Jackson 
(eds.), Brougham and his early friends (3 vols.; Lon- 
don, 1908), II, 5. 

8 Also claimed by Horner; see n. 5. 
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Art. 16. Dr Langford’s Sermon. “Sydney 
Smith” (B, C, HA; reprinted) 


Art. 17. Opie’s Poems. 
(C)? 

This entry presumably refers to Dr. 
Thomas Brown (1778-1820), the Scottish 
metaphysician. Thomas Constable also states 
that “Dr. Thomas Brown” wrote this article.'° 


Art. 18. Public Characters. 
Smith” (B, C, HA; reprinted) 


Art. 19. Bonnet, L’ Art de rendre les Revo- 
lutions utiles. “Jeffrey” (B, Cn, C) 


Art. 20. Nares’s Sermon. 
Smith” (B, C, HA; reprinted) 


Art. 22. Mackenzie’s Voyages. “Jeffrey” 
(B, Cn, C) 


Art. 25. Thornton on the Paper Credit of 
Great Britain. “Horner” (B, C)" 


Vou. I, No. 2 (January, 1803) 
Art. 1. Villers, Philosophie de Kant. 
“Thomas Brown” 


The attribution to Brown is essentially cor- 
rect, even though Copinger says “Jeffrey and 
Dr. Thomas Brown.” The article is not listed 
as Jeffrey’s by Cockburn. On the other hand, 
Brown alone is named as the author in a letter 
(dated March 14, 1803) by Robert Morehead 
to Jeffrey, his cousin; by Welsh in his memoir 
of Brown; by the centenary number of the 
Review." Jeffrey’s share, if any, in this article 
must have been a minor one. 


“Thos Browne” 


“Sydney 


“Sydney 


* Copinger gives ‘‘Thos. Brown.”’ 

10 Archibald Constable and hia literary correspond- 
ents (3 vols.; Edinburgh, 1873), II, 269; also Cecilia 
Lucy Brightwell (ed.), Memorials of the life of Amelia 
Opie (Norwich, 1854), p. 80 n. 

11 See n. 5; also Edinburgh review, CXCVI (1902), 
280. 

12 Charles Morehead (ed.), Memorials of the life 
and writings of the Rev. Robert Morehead, D.D. (Edin- 
burgh, 1875), p. 118; Rev. David Welsh, Account of the 
life and writings of Thomas Brown, M.D. (Edinburgh, 
1825), p. 79; Edinburgh review, CXCVI (1902), 281; 
also Maurice Cross (ed.), Selections from the Edinburgh 
review (4 vols.; London, 1833), I, lii; Sir William Ham- 
ilton’s index (under Edinburgh review) to Dugald 
Stewart’s Works; De Quincey’s comment in a letter to 
the editor of Blackwood’s, August, 1830 (Collected 
writings, ed. Masson, VIII, 87). 
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Art. 2. Sonnini’s Travels in Greece and 
Turkey. “Sydney Smith” (B) 

This article does not appear in the Holland- 
Austin list. Copinger ascribes it to Alexander 
Hamilton and Sydney Smith. 

Art. 3. Dr Paley’s Natural Theology. 
“Jeffrey” (B, Cn, C)'* 

Art. 4. Storch’s Picture of Petersburg. 
“Baldwin Hamilton” (C)!4 


Art. 6. Lewis’s Alfonso. “Sydney Smith” 
(B, C, HA; reprinted) 
Art. 7. Adolphus’s History of England. 
“Lord Murray” (C) 


Art. 8. Denon’s Travels in Egypt. ‘‘Jef- 
frey” (B, Cn, C)® 
Art. 10. Neckar’s Last Views. “Sydney 


Smith” (B, C, HA; reprinted) 
Art. 11. Scott’s Minstrelsy of the Scottish 
Border. “Sir John Stodhart” (C)'* 


Art. 13. M. Anquetil, Oupnekhat. “Bald- 
win Hamilton” (C)!” 


Art. 16. M. Canard, Principes d’ Economie 
Politique. “Horner” (B, C)'* 


Art. 19. Camperi Icones Herniarum. “D* 
Thompson” (C) 

Copinger correctly gives “Dr. John Thom- 
son” for this and the following article. The 
most, authoritative information we have re- 
garding Thomson’s contributions is the follow- 
ing statement: 

His critical notice of Camper’s Icones Herni- 
arum, and his short comment on Dr Heberden’s 
article on Ileus, both in the second number of 
the Edinburgh Review, (for January 1803;) and 
his Observations on Mr Hey’s chapter on Stran- 
gulated Hernia, in the third number of the same 
Review, (for April 1803,) as well as other articles 


13 Also Morehead, p. 115; Edinburgh review, 
CXCVI (1902), 281. 

14 Alexander Hamilton; see account of No. 1, Art. 4. 
15 Also Edinburgh review, CXCVI (1902), 281. 
16 The correct spelling is ‘‘Stoddart.”’ 

17 See account of No. 1, Art. 4. 

18 Horner (I, 215 n.) corroborates this attribution. 


in the same work, all show how much his mind 
was at that time occupied with that branch of 
surgery.!® 


Art. 20. Heberden on the History and Cure 
of Diseases. ““D* Thompson” (C)?° 


Art. 22. Mad. Necker, Reflexions sur le 
Divorce. “Sydney Smith” 

We find no explanation for the contradic- 
tory evidence regarding this article. Copinger 
ascribes it to J. A. Murray and Sydney Smith; 
Brougham’s list gives it to Jeffrey. It does not 
appear in either the Jeffrey or the Smith list. 
If Murray had had an appreciable share, we 
should expect his name in the Trollope entry.”! 


Vou. II, No. 3 (Aprin, 1803) 


Art. 2. Collins’s Account of New South 
Wales. “Sydney Smith” (B, C, HA; 
reprinted) 


Art. 5. Hayley’s Life of Cowper. “Jeffrey” 
(B, Cn, C; reprinted)” 


Art. 6. Fievée, Lettres sur l’Angleterre. 
“Sydney Smith” (B, C, HA; reprinted) 


Art. 7. Lamb’s John Woodvil. 
Brown” (C) 


In the Cambridge bibliography (under 
“Lamb”) Mr. Edmund Blunden attributes 
this review to Jeffrey; Mr. Will D. Howe, pos- 
sibly following Blunden, does the same.?* Al- 
fred Ainger specifically states that Jeffrey was 
not responsible.*4 Jeffrey himself does not in- 
clude this article in the identical lists of his 
contributions to No. 3 sent to his brother and 
to Robert Morehead (in letters dated July 2 


19 [William Thomson and David Craigie], ‘‘Memoir 
of the late Dr. John Thomson,’’ Edinburgh medical and 
surgical journal, LX VII (1847), 146. This Thomson is 
not to be confused, as he apparently is in DNB, with 
the Rev. John Thomson of Duddingston. 

20 This contains the section on ‘‘Ileus’’ mentioned 
under Art. 19. 

21 Cf. Schneider, Griggs, and Kern, p. 155. 

22 Jeffrey to his brother John, July 2, 1803: ‘In 
No. 3, I do Gentz, Hayley’s Cowper, Sir J. Sinclair, 
and Thelwall. In No. 4, which is now printing, I have 
Miss Bailie’s Plays, Comparative View of Geology, 
Lady Mary Wortley, and some little ones’’ (Cockburn, 
II, 73). 

23 Charles Lamb and his friends (Indianapolis, 
1944), p. 201. 

24 Charles Lamb (London, 1888), p. 70. 
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and June 20, 1803, respectively).2> Mr. Blun- 
den, in a note of December 4, 1944, written 
without access to his records, says: ‘‘I believe 
I based my ascription of the John Woodvil 
review to Jeffrey, on a poem by Southey to 
Lamb* at the time when Lamb’s Album Verses 
were abused in the Literary Gazette.’”’ Southey 
was merely guessing about this article, as is 
shown by a letter to his brother.?? There seems, 
therefore, little reason to doubt the ascription 
to Brown. 


Art. 12. Vallancey’s Prospectus of an 
Irish Dictionary. “Baldwin Hamilton’’?* 
This attribution is erroneous. Alexander 
Murray, not Hamilton, was the author. Archi- 
bald Constable, in a letter dated March 16, 
1803, urges Murray to review Vallancey for 
No. 3.29 Copinger, DNB, and the “‘Lifeof Alex- 
ander Murray,” prefixed to Murray’s History 
of European languages,*° ascribe this article to 
him. Since there are no Trollope entries for 
Alexander Murray, it seems likely that 
Brougham had no knowledge of his contribu- 
tions. 
Art. 14. Percival’s Account of the Island 
of Ceylon. “Sydney Smith” (B, C, HA; 
reprinted) 
Art. 17. Mad. de Stael’s Delphine. “Syd- 
ney Smith” (B, C, HA; reprinted) 


Art. 21. Thelwall’s Poems. “Jeffrey” 
(B, Cn, C)*! 


Art. 22. Sturges on the Residence of the 
Clergy. “Sydney Smith” (B, C, HA; 
reprinted) 


Vou. II, No. 4 (Jury, 1803) 
Art. 1. Miss Baillie’s Plays on the Pas- 
sions. “Jeffrey” (B, Cn, C)* 


25 See n. 22 and Morehead, p. 121. 

26‘*To Charles Lamb’’ in Maurice H. Fitzgerald 
(ed.), Poems of Robert Southey (London, 1909), pp. 
402-3. 

27 John Wood Warter (ed.), Selections from the let- 
ters of Robert Southey (4 vols.; London, 1856), I, 297. 

28 See account of No. 1, Art. 4. 

29 Constable, I, 229-30. 

30 Ed. David Scot (2 vols.; Edinburgh, 1823), I, 
Ixxv—Ixxvi. 


31 Also n. 22. 82 Also n, 22, 
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Art. 2. Catteau, Tableau des Etats Danois. 


“Sydney Smith” (B, C, HA; reprinted) 


Art. 3. Heyné, Homeri Carmina. ‘Elms- 
ley” (C)* 


Art. 4. Wittman’s Travels. 
Smith” (B, C, HA; reprinted) 


Art. 5. Huttonian and Neptunian Geology. 
“Playfair” 

Jeffrey in his letter of July 2 claims this ar- 
ticle,*4 and Copinger and Cockburn both at- 
tribute it to him. The Trollope entry is there- 
fore in error, as is also Brougham’s list, which 
does not include it among Jeffrey’s articles. 
The “Playfair” entry has the appearance of a 
scribal error, for it is written directly beneath 
the printed words ‘Professor Playfair,” which 
occur in the subtitle of Dr. John Murray’s 
Comparative view of .... geology, the anony- 
mous work listed for review. The error is pre- 
sumably Brougham’s rather than Trollope’s, 
however, and it may have been a bad guess 
rather than a slip of the pen. 


Art. 10. Edgeworth’s Essay on Irish Bulls. 
“Sydney Smith” (B, C, HA; reprinted) 


Art. 11. Lord King on the Bank Restric- 
tions. “Horner” (B, C) 


On August 8, 1803, Jeffrey wrote to Horner 
that “‘your ‘Lord King’ is the best article in 
the number.” 


Art. 17. Moore’s Translation of Anacreon. 
“John Eyre” 

The Trollope entry is correct, although 
Copinger and Aspinall attribute this article to 
Lord Brougham.** 


Art. 18. Mackintosh’s Speech for Peltier. 
“Horner” (B, C)*? 


33 Peter Elmsley, referred to along with Sydney 
Smith as one of the ‘“‘two learned Oxonian priests’’ 
who had contributed to the Review by July, 1803 
(Cockburn, II, 73). Attributed to Elmsley also in 
Gentleman's magazine, X XIII (new ser., 1845), 498, on 
the authority of Gorton’s Biographical dictionary; and 
in Allibone. 

34 See n. 22. 

35 Cockburn, II, 78; see also Horner, I, 222 n. 

36 The authorship is fully discussed in Schneider, 
Griggs, and Kern, pp. 155-56. 

37 Also Horner, I, 222 n. 


“Sydney 
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Art. 19. Pownall’s Memorial, &c. “Lord 
Murray’’** 


Art. 20. Darwin’s Temple of Nature. 
“Thomas Thompson” (C) 

This is confirmed as Thomson’s by his letter 
to Francis Horner, August 4, 1803: ‘This last 
no. of the Review seems very popular. I have 
given to it a humbvg criticism on Darwin.”’*® 


Art. 21. Lady Mary Wortley Montagu’s 
Works. “Jeffrey” (B, Cn, C; reprinted)“ 


Vou. III, No. 5 (Ocrossr, 1803) 


Art. 2. De Lille, Malheur et Pitié: Poéme. 
“Jeffrey” (Cn, C)” 
Art. 4. Works of Richard O. Cambridge. 
“Jeffrey” (Cn, C) 
Art. 5. Dr Hunter’s Edition of Virgil. 
“Jeffrey” (C) 

This is not listed by Cockburn, but Cop- 
inger says it is Jeffrey’s, even though “not in 
Jeffrey’s own list.” 


Art. 10. Amadis de Gaul, by Southey and 


by Rose. “Walter Scott” (C, Ball;® 
reprinted) 
Art. 11. Dr Monro on Hernia. “D* 
Thompson” 


We know of no other authority for ascrib- 
ing the present article to Dr. John Thomson. 
But we find in the early numbers of the Re- 
view nothing else that corresponds to the 
“other articles” on hernia mentioned by his 
son and Dr. Craigie in their ““Memoir.’’* 


Art. 12. Pallas’s Travels in the Russian 
Empire. “Sydney Smith” (HA) 


38 See Schneider, Griggs, and Kern, p. 163. 

3® Cosmo Innes, Memoir of Thomas Thomson, ad- 
vocate (Edinburgh, 1854), p. 47. 

40 Also n. 22. 

41 See also letter of Horner to Jeffrey, November 8, 
1803 (H. A. Cockburn [ed.], Some letters of Lord Cock- 
burn (Edinburgh, 1932], p. 76). 

42 Margaret Ball's list of Scott's contributions (Sir 
Walter Scott as a critic of literature [New York, 1907], 
pp. 162-64). 

43 See account of No. 2, Art. 19. 





Art. 13. Millar’s View of the English 
Government. “Jeffrey” (Cn, C)* 


Art. 14. Professor Schweigheuser’s Edition 
of Atheneus. ‘“Emsley”*® (C)* 


Art. 15. Aldini on Galvanism. ‘“D* 
Thompson” 


Art. 16. Sibbald’s Chronicle of Scotish 
Poetry. ‘Walter Scott” (C, Ball) 


Art. 17. Miss Williams’s Correspondence 
of Lewis XVI. “Horner” (C)* 


Vot. III, No. 6 (January, 1804) 


Art. 1. Stewart’s Life of Dr Reid. “Jef- 
frey” (Cn, C; reprinted)‘. 


Art. 2. Pictet, Voyage en Angleterre, &c. 
“Jeffrey” (Cn, C) 


Art. 3. Emmerling’s Elements of Mineral- 
ogy. “Playfair” 


Copinger attributes this article to Gregory 
Watt, to whom he also attributes a review of 
Haiiy’s Traité de mineralogie in the preceding 
number. As there are no Trollope entries of 
Watt, it seems likely that neither Brougham 
nor Lord Murray knew of his contributions to 
the Review. 


Art. 4. Faber on the Mysteries of the Cabiri. 
“Jeffrey” 


Copinger gives this to William Stevenson. 
Stevenson is known to have contributed to the 
Edinburgh,* but there seems to be no record of 
his articles beyond Copinger’s list. 


Art. 6. Dr Cririe’s Scottish Scenery, a 
Poem. “Jeffrey” (Cn, C) 


44 Also Cockburn, Jeffrey, II, 82; Some letters of 
Lord Cockburn, p. 76. 

4sHere and later Trollope apparently follows 
Brougham’'s spelling. 

46 Jeffrey to Horner, October 19, 1803: ‘‘P. Elmsley 
has sent a sheetful of Greek upon Athenzeus’’ (Cock- 
burn, Jeffrey, II, 85). 

47 Also Horner, I, 228 n.; Cockburn, Some letters of 
Lord Cockburn, p. 76. 

48 Also Cockburn, Jeffrey, II, 87. 


49 DNB; Annual biography and obituary (1830). 
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Art. 7. Voyage en Islande. “Sydney 


Smith” (C, HA)*° 


Art. 9. Dr Winterbottom’s Account of 
Sierra Leone. “Sydney Smith” (C, HA; 
reprinted) 


Art. 10. Turner’s History of the Anglo- 
Saxons. “Jeffrey” 


This article exhibits a knowledge of Anglo- 
Saxon scholarship which Jeffrey is not known 
to have possessed, but he may have been as- 
sisted by a specialist. 


Art. 11. Good’s Life of Dr A. Geddes. 
“Thomas Thompson” (C)* 


Art. 13. Donna Agnesi’s Analytical Insti- 
tutions. “Playfair” (C)® 


Art. 16. Godwin’s Life of Chaucer. ‘Wal- 
ter Scott’? (C, Ball; reprinted)** 

Art. 18. Edinburgh Pharmacopeia. ‘“D* 
Duncan” 

Copinger erroneously says “Dr. John 
Thomson.” Dr. Andrew Duncan, Jr., is said to 
have “contributed to the Edinburgh Review 
the articles on the Pharmacopoeia of the Royal 
College of Physicians—on Vaccination—and 
on Dr Thomson’s System of Chemistry.’’4 
His authorship of all three articles is estab- 
lished beyond doubt by his having submitted 
copies of them to the University of Edinburgh 
in 1821 as examples of his professional publi- 
cations.® 
Art. 20. Stephens’s History of the Late 
War. “Lord Murray” (C) 


50 Also Smith's letter to Jeffrey (misdated 1805), 
Holland-Austin, II, 28. 

51 Lord Cockburn also believed that this was 
Thomson's (Innes, p. 44). 

5: Also Holland-Austin, II, 24; Henry Cockburn, 
Memorials of his time, ed. H. A. Cockburn (Edinburgh, 
1910), p. 256. 

53 Also H. J. C. Grierson (ed.), The letters of Sir 
Walter Scott (12 vols.; London, 1932-37), I, 216. 

54 Robert Chambers, A biographical dictionary of 
eminent Scotsmen (under ‘‘Duncan’’). 

55 Letter, addressed to the Right Hon. the Lord Pro- 
vost, and respectfully submitted to the consideration of 
the honourable patrons of the University of Edinburgh 
(Edinburgh, 1821). For the discovery of this rare work 
and for the evidence contained in it we are indebted to 
Mr. Leroy H. Buckingham’s unpublished Yale thesis, 
“The authorship of the first twenty-five numbers of 
the Edinburgh review (1802—1808)'’ (2 vols., 1938). 
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Vou. IV, No. 7 (Aprit, 1804) 
Art. 1. Bentham, Principes de Legislation, 
par Dumont. “Jeffrey’’ (Cn, C; reprint- 
ed)* 


Art. 6. Holcroft’s Travels from Hamburg 
to Paris. “Jeffrey” (Cn, C) 


Art. 7. Puissaye, Memoires du Parti 
Royaliste. “Lord Murray” 


Art. 9. Dr Thomson’s System of Chemis- 
try. “D* Duncan” (C)* 


Art. 10. Ellis’s Specimens of Early Eng- 
lish Poetry. ‘Walter Scott’? (C, Ball; 
reprinted) 


Art. 17. Chatterton’s Works by Southey 
and Cottle. ‘Walter Scott”? (C, Ball; 
reprinted) 


Vout. IV, No. 8 (Jury, 1804) 


Art. 1. Bishop Horsley’s Edition of Euclid. 
“Playfair” (C)5§ 


Art. 2. Hayley’s Life 0) Cowper, Vol. IIT. 
“Jeffrey” (Cn, C; reprinted) 


Art. 4. Sotheby’s Translation of the Geor- 
gics. “Jeffrey” (Cn, C) 


Art. 5. Dr Tennant’s Indian Recreations. 
“James Loch” 


Copinger erroneously prints “J. Soch.” 
Jeffrey, in a letter to James Loch, June 21, 
1804, says: 

[I] have just dispatched your article to the 
press..... It will.... print to more than 27 
pages, which is... .a little longer perhaps than 
Dr. T’s performance deserved..... I confess I 
have some scruples as to the legality of that very 
long dissertation on our Indian policy..... s9 


Art. 6. Miss Edgeworth’s Popular Tales. 
“Jeffrey” (C)® 


56 Also Cockburn, Jeffrey, II, 87-88. 

57 See account of No. 6, Art. 18. 

58 Also Brougham, Lives of men of letters and science 
who flourished in the time of George III (Philadelphia, 
1845—46), II, 218 n.; Holland-Austin, II, 35-36. 

59 Atkinson and Jackson, II, 129—30; see also ibid., 
pp. 135-36, 143 ff.; Holland-Austin, II, 36. 

60 Copinger says ‘Jeffrey (not in his own list)."’ 
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Art. 7. Richards’ Poems. “Jeffrey” 


Art. 10. Davies’s Celtic Researches. ‘‘Wal- 
ter Scott’”’ 


Copinger says “Stewart.” The work re- 
viewed is Celtic researches, on the origin, tradi- 
tions and language of the antient Britons..... 
Dugald Stewart—if he is meant—was inter- 
ested in the origin of language," but the article 
has a tone unlike Stewart’s, to be accounted 
for only by assuming alterations by some other 
hand. However, Copinger may be referring to 
General David Stewart, author of Sketches 
.... Of the highlanders of Scotland, which is 
considered to be the foundation of all later 
works on the clans. 

Scott thought of reading Davies’ book sev- 
eral months before the present review ap- 
peared. He says in a letter to George Ellis, 
May 16, 1804: “I have not seen Davies on the 
Celts but your high recommendation is suffi- 
cient to make me enquire after his book.”® 

The evidence available does not warrant 
any judgment of authorship. 


Art. 14. Sir Tristrem, a Metrical Romance. 
“Jeffrey” 

Copinger is clearly right in attributing this 
to George Ellis. On July 4, 1804, Ellis reported 
to Scott the dispatch of a review of T'ristrem 
to the Edinburgh. The Trollope entry is 
probably to be explained by Jeffrey’s having 
become shortly after this time the reviewer of 
Scott’s chief works. 


Art. 15. Barrow’s Travels in Southern 
Africa, Vol. II. “Jeffrey’’® 


Art. 16. Dr Hill’s Latin Synonymes. 
“D* Phillimore’’® 


Art. 17. Considerations on the Abolition 
of the Slave Trade. “‘James Stephen’ 


Cockburn and Copinger are correct in giv- 
ing this to Jeffrey. On August 5, 1804, Jeffrey 


 E.g., Stewart, Works, ed. Hamilton (11 vols.; 
Edinburgh, 1854—60), IV, 67 ff. 


® Grierson, XII, 249. 
63 Tbid., I, 223 n.; see also ibid., XII, 259. 
*« See Schneider, Griggs, and Kern, p. 164. 


*s For the probable correctness of this entry, see 
ibid., pp. 156, 165. 





wrote to Brougham, who was the author of 
the pamphlet under review: “I am glad you 
think my ‘Slave-trade’ passable.”®* This state- 
ment proves that Brougham once knew that 
Jeffrey, not Stephen, wrote the present arti- 
cle.* 


Vou. V, No. 9 (OcrosBEr, 1804) 
Art. 2. Richardson’s Life and Correspond- 
ence. “Jeffrey” (Cn, C; reprinted)® 
Art. 9. Bourgoing, Tableau de l’ Espagne 
Moderne. “John Allen” (C, Young*’)7° 
Art. 10. Fischer, Voyage en Espagne. 
“John Allen” (C, Young) 
Art. 14. Adams’s Letters 
“Horner” (C)7 


Art. 15. Observations on the Bounty upon 
Exported Corn. “Horner” (C)” 


on Silesia. 


Vou. V, No. 10 (JANuarRy, 1805) 
Art. 1. Barrow’s Travels in China. ‘“Jef- 
frey” (Cn, C)78 


Art. 3. Observations on the Residence of 
the Clergy. “Sydney Smith” 


This attribution is quite possibly correct, 
in spite of a facetious statement of Jeffrey to 
Horner.’4 In 1803, Smith had reviewed a 
pamphlet by Sturges on the nonresidence of 
the clergy.”> The present article reviews 


6 Brougham, Life and times, I, 190. 

6? For arguments favoring Brougham’s authorship 
see Arthur Aspinall, Lord Brougham and the Whig 
party (Manchester, 1927), p. 47; Aspinall does not, 
however, include this article in his list of Brougham's 
contributions. 

68 Also Horner, I, 256; Cockburn, Jeffrey, II, 93. 

69 William Young, The history of Dulwich College (2 
vols.; Edinburgh, 1889). In II, 418-19, are recorded 
Allen's contributions to the Edinburgh. This list, ex- 
cept for certain specified items (one of which is noted 
hereafter), is said to be copied from a list in Allen's 
own handwriting. It will be referred to merely as 
“Young.” 

70 See also Horner, I, 428-29. 

71 Also Horner, I, 265 n. 

72 Also ibid.; Brougham, Life and times, I, 221-22; 
Innes, pp. 48-49. 

73 Also Cockburn, Jeffrey, II, 93. 

74 Ibid., p. 96; for discussion see Schneider, Griggs, 
and Kern, p. 165. 

75 No. 3, Art. 22. 
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Sturges’ opponent and elaborates the points 
made in the earlier article. Except possibly for 
this review, there is a lapse of a year and a 
half between 1804 and 1806 in Smith’s con- 
tributions. He was hoping for a church living 
at the time and no doubt felt that the Edin- 
burgh connection injured his chances. How- 
ever, this particular article, as it was certain 
to please the conservative clergy in power, 
could do him no damage. It might, therefore, 
have been an exception to his general silence 
at the time and might also, for that very rea- 
son, have been missed in other lists of author- 
ship. The views put forth in the article are con- 
sistent with those he expressed later in private 
correspondence;’® the tone and style are not 
unlike his. 


Art. 6. Lord Teignmouth’s Life of Sir W. 
Jones. “Jeffrey” (Cn, C)7” 


Art. 7. Johnes’s Translation of Froissart. 
“Walter Scott”? (C, Ball; reprinted) 


Art. 9. Mudge’s Account of the Trigono- 
metrical Survey. ‘Playfair’ (C; re- 
printed) 


Art. 11. Colonel Thornton’s Sporting Tour. 
“Walter Scott” (C, Ball; reprinted) 


Art. 12. Miss Baillie’s Miscellaneous 
Plays. “Jeffrey” (Cn, C) 

Art. 14. The Sabbath: A Poem. “Jeffrey” 
(Cn, C)”* 

Art. 15. Dr Small’s Account of Kepler’s 
Discoveries. “Playfair” 

This article is doubtless part of what Jef- 
frey called Playfair’s “liberal and friendly as- 
sistance”’’ in this number. 

Art. 18. Correspondence and Memoirs of 
John Wilkes. “Jeffrey” (Cn, C) 


Vou. VI, No. 11 (Aprit, 1805) 


Art. 1. Scott’s Lay of the Last Minstrel. 
“Jeffrey” (Cn, C; reprinted) 


76 E.g., Holland-Austin, II, 44—45, et passim. 
77 Also Cockburn, Jeffrey, II, 93. 

78 Also Constable, II, 234. 

79 Cockburn, Jeffrey, II, 97. 
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Art. 3. Lord Strangford’s Translation of 
Camoens. ‘‘Pillans”’ 

Although James Pillans is known as a con- 
tributor to the Edinburgh, we have no further 
evidence to connect him with this article. 
Lord Holland, who had been charged by Lord 
Strangford with the responsibility for this re- 
view, evidently had reason to think it was the 
work of Bartholomew Frere.®° 


Art. 7. Smith’s Flora Britannica. ‘“Jef- 
frey”’ 
Art. 12. Memoires de Bailly. “Jeffrey” 


(Cn, C; reprinted) 
Art. 15. Godwin’s Fleetwood: A Novel. 
“Walter Scott”? (C, Ball; reprinted) 


Vou. VI, No 12 (Juty, 1805) 


Art. 1. Gell’s Topography of Troy. ‘Lord 
Aberdeen” 


Aberdeen has been generally credited with 
this review.*! Copinger’s attribution to “Sir 
W. Drummond, Lord Aberdeen and Jeffrey” 
may mean that Drummond and Jeffrey made 
alterations in the article. 


Art. 4. Clerk’s Naval Tactics. 
Thompson” 

Copinger’s ascription is to Malcolm Laing. 
The absence of this article from Innes’ brief 
list of Thomson’s articles*? throws doubt on 
the accuracy of the Trollope entry, though 
Innes’ statement that Thomson wrote only 
three articles for the Review is known to be in- 
correct. 


Art. 9. The New Practice of Cookery, &c. 
“Walter Scott”? (C, Ball; reprinted) 


Art. 15. Report of the Highland Society 
upon Ossian. Laing’s Edition of Mac- 
pherson. ‘Walter Scott” (C, Ball) 


80 Lord Stavordale (ed.), Further memoirs of the 
Whig party (London, 1905), pp. 387-88. 

81 Byron, Works: poetry, ed. Coleridge, I, 336 n.; 
Gentleman's magazine, X (new ser., 1861), 206; DNB; 
Annual Register, 1860, Part II, p. 377; Lloyd Sanders, 
The Holland House circle (London, 1908), p. 296; see 
also James Greig (ed.), The Farington diary (London, 
1924), III, 101. 


“Thomas 


82 Innes, p. 44. 
83 Also J. G. Lockhart, Memoirs of Sir Walter 
cott (5 vols.; London, 1900), I, 409. 
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Art. 16. Cockburn’s Prize Dissertation on 
India. “Robert Grant’’*4 


Vou. VII, No. 13 (OcroBEr, 1805) 
Art. 1. Southey’s Madoc: A Poem. ‘“‘Jef- 
frey” (Cn, C)® 


Art. 5, Hints respecting the Education of a 
Young Princess. “Sir William Drum- 
mond” (C) 


Art. 7. Professor Stewart’s Statement of 
Facts. “Horner” (C)* 


Art. 8. De Lille, Traduction de l’ Eneide. 
“Jeffrey” (Cn, C)* 

Art. 10. Memoirs of M. Talleyrand. 
“John Allen” 


Copinger ascribes this article to Horner. 
Since it is not mentioned in either Young’s 
list of Allen’s contributions or in Horner’s 
Memoirs, there is no basis for judgment. 


Art. 12. Drummond’s Academical Ques- 
tions. “Jeffrey”? (Cn, C; reprinted) 


Art. 13. Lord Selkirk on Emigration. 
“Horner” (C)% 


Art. 14. Todd’s Edition of Spenser. ‘“Wal- 
ter Scott”? (C, Ball; reprinted) 


Vou. VII, No. 14 (January, 1806) 


Art. 2. Knight’s Inquiry into the Princi- 
ples of Taste. “Hallam” (C) 


Most contemporary evidence points to 
Henry Hallam as the author: e.g., Hallam’s 
letter of August, 1805, expressing the inten- 
tion to review Knight’s book;*® Sydney 
Smith’s remark to Jeffrey, January 30, 1806, 
that “I am afraid you have made a blunder in 


84 See account of No. 18, Art. 9. 

8s Also Cockburn, Jeffrey, I, 168-69; C. C. Southey 
(ed.), Life and correspondence of Robert Southey (6 
vols.; London, 1849-50), II, 350. 

% Also Horner, I, 288n., 313n.; Cockburn, 
Memorials of his time, p. 194; Cross, II, 545 n. 

87 Jeffrey in a letter to Horner, August 5, 1804, 
asked Horner to find a reviewer of De Lille (Horner, 
I, 256). There is no reason to doubt that in the end 
Jeffrey wrote the article himself. 

88 Also Horner, I, 288 n., 313 n. 

89 Tbid., p. 305. 


admitting his [Hallam’s] Knight’’;® and 
Byron’s jibe at “classic Hallam, much re- 
nowned for Greek’’™ for Hallam’s error in con- 
demning here certain Greek verses that were 
actually Pindar’s. 

E. H. Coleridge® cites and accepts Crabb 
Robinson’s erroneous attribution to John 
Allen® and even makes a misleading reference 
to the Gentleman’s magazine to support the 
ascription. Robinson, who was rather deaf, 
probably was confused by the similarity in 
sound of the names Hallam and Allen. At any 
rate, there seems little reason to doubt that 
Hallam wrote this review. 


Art. 4. Roscoe’s Leo the Tenth. ‘Mal- 
colm Laing” (C) 
Art. 5. Memoires de Marmontel. ‘‘Jef- 


frey’’ (Cn, C) 


Art. 6. Ellis’s Specimens of English 
Romance. Ritson’s Metrical Romances. 
“Walter Scott”? (C, Ball; reprinted) 


Art. 7. Forsyth’s Principles of Moral 
Science. “Jeffrey” (Cn, C)® 


Art. 11. Playfair’s Edition of Wealth of 
Nations. “Horner’’ (C) 


Art. 12. Mercer’s 
Thompson” (C) 
Thomson in all probability wrote this ar- 
ticle, despite the failure of Innes to include it 
in his list. 
Art. 14. Clarke on the Alexandrian Sar- 
cophagus. ‘Lord Aberdeen and Sir Wil- 
liam Drummond” 


Vou. VIII, No. 15 (Apriz, 1806) 


Art. 1. The Frauds of the Neutral Flags. 
“Jeffrey” (Cn, C)* 

% Lady Charnwood, An autograph collection and 
the making of it (New York, 1930), p. 177. 

91 Works: poetry, I, 337. 92 Tbid., p. 337 n. 

% Diary, ed. Sadler, I, 277. 

% Also Grierson, XII, 259, 280-81. 

95 Also Journal of Henry Cockburn (Edinburgh, 
1874), II, 157. 

%6Cf. Cockburn, Jeffrey, I, 227. Allibone (under 
“James Stephen’’) incorrectly attributes this to 
Brougham. 


Poems. ‘Thomas 
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Art. 8. Cumberland’s Memoirs. ‘“Jef- 
frey”’ (Cn, C; reprinted) 
Art. 11. Lessing’s Nathan the Wise. 


“Walter Scott” 

There is little doubt that Jeffrey, not Scott, 
is the author. Jeffrey wrote to Napier on 
October 8, 1845: “I rather think I wrote a 
review of Nathan the Wise some half century 
re ”97 Cockburn and Copinger ascribe 
it to him. Southey and William Taylor—it is 
the latter’s translation that is reviewed—both 
assumed at the time that Jeffrey was respon- 
sible. 


Art. 12. Smyth’s English Lyrics. 
frey”’ (Cn, C) 


Art. 13. Raymond’s Life of Dermody. 
“Jeffrey” (Cn, C) 


Art. 15. Inquiry into the State of the Na- 
tion. “Jeffrey” 

Brougham wrote the Inquiry and very like- 
ly also reviewed it.° 


Art. 16. Miss Edgeworth’s Leonora. “Jef- 
frey” (Cn, C) 


Vou. VIII, No. 16 (Juty, 1806) 


Art. 3. Historical View of Christianity. 
“Sir W. Drummond” 

Copinger assigns this article to Sir William 
Drummond and “Jos. Walker.’ It deals 
primarily with the views of Christianity held 
by Gibbon, Bolingbroke, and Voltaire. 
Brougham’s statement regarding Sir William 
Drummond does not aid in establishing the 
accuracy of the Trollope entry: 

The Review suffered not only from this great 
mistake, but from the tone of levity on sacred 
subjects almost unavoidably assumed by any one 
arguing against great and manifest errors, some- 
times of a ludicrous description. There were fre- 


“‘Jef- 


97 Macvey Napier (ed.), Selections from the corre- 
spondence of the late Macvey Napier, esg. (London, 
1879), pp. 507-8. 

98 J. W. Robberds, A memoir of the life and writings 
of the late William Taylor of Norwich (2 vols.; London, 
1843), II, 135. 

99 See Schneider, Griggs, and Kern, pp. 166-67. 

100 Josiah Walker (1761-1831), professor of Hu- 
manity in Glasgow University, is probably meant. 
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quent complaints in Edinburgh, much strength- 
ened by the known, and indeed absurd, opinions 
of Sir William Drummond, who was a frequent 
contributor, though only upon classical ques- 
tions.!% 

This article is mild in tone. Perhaps Brougham 
remembered that Drummond was not permit- 
ted to express in the Edinburgh the extreme 
religious views for which he became notorious 
and forgot that not all Drummond’s articles 
were on his specialty, the classics.1% Only 
Drummond and Walker have been associated 
with the article, so far as we can learn, and 
either Drummond alone or the pair in collabo- 
ration is probably responsible. 


Art. 4. Mawman’s Tour through Scotland, 
&e. “Jeffrey” (Cn, C) 


Art. 7. The Works of Dr Franklin. “Jef- 
frey’’ (Cn, C; reprinted) 


Art. 9. Letter on the Slave Trade. 
Stephen” 


Art. 10. Bell on the Anatomy of Painting. 
“Jeffrey” (Cn, C) 


Art. 11. Depons—Voyage dans l’ Amerique 
Meridionale. “John Allen” (C, Young) 


Art. 12. Hoare’s Giraldus Cambrensis. 
“John Allen” (Young) 


Copinger erroneously credits this to Sir 
Walter Scott. 


Art. 13. Pinkerton’s Recollections of Paris. 
“Jeffrey” (Cn, C) 


Art. 14. Maton’s Pulteney’s Linneus. 
“Jeffrey” 


Art. 15. Barrow’s Account of a Journey in 
Africa. “Jeffrey” 


Art. 18. Moore’s Poems. “Jeffrey” (Cn, 
C) 108 


101 Life and times, I, 187. 

102 Cf. Jeffrey’s warning to Drummond to “‘keep as 
clear of Christianity as you can’’ (Gabrielle Festing, 
John Hookham Frere and his friends (London, 1899], 
p. 154). 

108 Also Cockburn, Jeffrey, I, 171-72; Edinburgh 
review, CXCVI (1902), 290. 


‘(James 
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Vou. IX, No. 17 (Octosrr, 1806) 
Art. 1. Barrow’s Voyage to Cochinchina. 
“Jeffrey” (Cn, C) 

Art. 2. Sir James Hall on the Effects of 
Heat and Compression. ‘Playfair’ (C) 


Art. 3. Willan and others on Vaccination. 
“Jeffrey” (Cn, C) 

For Dr. Duncan’s claim to this article see 
the account of No. 6, Article 18. Perhaps Jef- 
frey’s name has been connected with it because 
his editorializing amounted to collaboration. 


Art. 5. Craig’s Life of Millar. “Jeffrey” 
(Cn, C) 


Art. 9. Memoirs of Dr Priestley. 
frey”’ (Cn, C; reprinted) 


“Jef- 


Art. 10. Mascheroni, Geometrie du Com- 
pas. “Playfair’’!°* 


Art. 11. Helms’s Travels from Buenos 
Ayres. “John Allen’ (C, Young) 


Art. 12. Mrs Trimmer on Lancaster’s 
Plan of Education. “Sydney Smith” 
(C, HA; reprinted) 


Art. 13. Miseries of Human Life. ‘Hon. 
George Lamb’”’—but with a penciled no- 
tation in the margin, in Trollope’s hand, 
“Not so—It is by Walter Scott’ 


The ascription to G. Lamb, undoubtedly 
erroneous, was given currency by Byron.!® 
Copinger says: ‘‘W. Herbert (usually attribu- 
ted to Sir Walter Scott and Jeffrey).” It is 
possible that Herbert was the person “in Lon- 
don” referred to in Jeffrey’s letter to Scott, 
dated September 11, 1806: 

I had an offer in London of a review of the 
Miseries, which it was necessary for me (at least 
for the good of the commonwealth) to accept, so 
I will not trouble you for that; but if you have 
devised any good things on the subject, I wish 
you would note them down that I may enrich my 
town article with them.!% 


The editor states in a footnote: “In reply to 
this appeal, Scott sent Jeffrey the humorous 


10%¢ Also Brougham, Life and times, I, 177. 
1% In his own footnote, Works: poetry, I, 338 n. 


1% David Douglas (ed.), Familiar letters of Sir 
Walter Scott (2 vols.; Edinburgh, 1894), I, 52. 


paper on Beresford’s Miseries of Human Life. 
99107 


Scott was undoubtedly the main, if not the 
sole, author. Lockhart assigns this article, ex- 
cept for the ‘Reviewers’ Groans” (a page at 
the end, which Lockhart says was at least 
partly Jeffrey’s), to him;!* the whole was re- 
printed (including the ‘Reviewers’ Groans’) 
in Scott’s Miscellaneous prose works; and it 
appears in the Ball list of Scott’s contributions. 


Art. 15. Herbert’s Miscellaneous Poetry. 
“Walter Scott” (C, Ball; reprinted) 


Art. 16. Lord Holland’s Account of Lope 
de Vega. “Jeffrey”? (Cn, C) 

Jeffrey apparently wrote this article him- 
self, after an unsuccessful effort to secure the 
services of Drummond or J. H. Frere.!% 


Vou. [X, No. 18 (January, 1807) 


Art. 4. Translations from the Greek An- 
thology. “‘Emsley” 


Art. 6. Montgomery’s Poems. “Jeffrey” 


(Cn, C) 


Art. 8. Mechain & Delambre, Mésure 
dun Arc du Méridien. “Playfair” (C; 
reprinted)" 


Art. 9. Orme’s 
“Robert Grant” 


This is the only definite ascription known 
for the present article, though a different au- 
thor is implied by Lawrence Dundas Campbell 
in a pamphlet attacking it."! Robert Grant!!* 


Historical Fragments. 


107 Thid. 108 Lockhart, I, 461. 

109 Festing, p. 154. For Byron's erroneous attribu- 
tion to Hallam, see Works: poetry, I, 340. 

110 Also Brougham, Life and times, I, 177. 

111 4 reply to the strictures of the Edinburgh review 
on the foreign policy of Marquis Wellesley’s administra- 
tion in India (London, 1807). Campbell assumed that 
the reviewer of Orme was the same as the reviewer of 
Tennant (i.e., James Loch) in No. 8. Campbell re- 
garded Alexander Hamilton—whom he mentions by 
implication, not by name—as the regular Edinburgh 
writer on India. He apparently assumed that during 
Hamilton's ‘‘unfortunate’’ absence for some years 
from England the subject was handled by a single 
substitute (ibid., pp. 9n., 10). 

112 1779-1838, later Sir Robert; born in India, but 
at this time living in England; later appointed gover- 
nor of Bombay. 
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was the son of Charles Grant, who as a mem- 
ber of Commons was engaged from 1805 to 
1808 in constant attacks upon Lord Wellesley’s 
aggressive Indian policy. The present article, 
as well as the earlier one credited to Robert 
Grant in Trollope’s annotation," parallels his 
father’s arguments in the House. The ascrip- 
tions are therefore probably correct. 


Art. 12. Mercurio Peruano. 
Allen” (C, Young)!"4 


Art. 14. Proposed Reform of the Court of 
Session. “Jeffrey”? (Cn, C)® 


“John 


Vou. X, No. 19 (Aprit, 1807) 
Art. 1. The Dangers of the Country. “Jef- 
frey” (Cn, C) 
Art. 6. Clarkson on Quakerism. 
frey” (Cn, C; reprinted) 
Art. 12. Sir William Forbes’s Life of Dr 
Beattie. ‘Jeffrey’? (Cn, C; partly re- 
printed )!"6 
Art. 14. Sotheby’s Saul: A Poem. “Jef- 
frey” (Cn, C) 
Art. 15. Good’s Translation of Lucretius. 
“Jeffrey” (Cn, C) 


“‘Jef- 


Vou. X, No. 20 (Juty, 1807) 


Art. 4. Parnell’s Historical Apology. 
“Sydney Smith” (C, HA; reprinted) 


Art. 6. De la Brocquiere, Travels from 
Palestine. ‘Sydney Smith” (C, HA; re- 
printed) 

Art. 9. Cobbett’s Political Register. “‘Jef- 
frey” (Cn, C)"? 


113 No. 12, Art. 16. 

1144 Horner on January 14, 1807, also assumed that 
Allen was the author (Horner, I, 391). 

115 Also Cockburn, Jeffrey, I, 177; and Memorials, 
p. 206. 

us For Scott’s connection with this article see 
Douglas, I, 52 and n. 

117 Also Stavordale, p. 387; Holland-Austin, II, 39. 
Mary Berry (August 30, 1807) records an apparently 
prevalent error in attributing the article to Horner 
(Lady Theresa Lewis [ed.], Extracts from the journals 
and correspondence of Miss [Mary] Berry from the year 
1788 to 1852 [3 vols.; London, 1865], II, 327). 
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Art. 10. Capmany, Qiiestiones Criticas. 
“John Allen” (C, Young)"8 


Art. 12. Bentley on the Indian Astronomy. 
“Playfair” 

Copinger credits this to Alexander Hamii- 
ton. Sir James Mackintosh, writing from India 
on January 16, 1809, possibly refers to this, as 
well as to a later article:!!® “The E. Reviewer, 
who attacks Bentley, is, I believe, Mr. Alex. 
Hamilton..... 120 Hamilton, however, was 
probably abroad during at least part of the 
summer of 1807. 

The present article is assigned to Playfair 
by Brougham in his Life and times.1#4 Although 
it deals, as might be expected of Playfair, with 
the scientific rather than the historical and 
linguistic aspects of the subject, a final judg- 
ment on the authorship is at this time impos- 


sible. 


Art. 14. Hope on Household Furniture. 
“Jeffrey” (Cn, C) 


Vout. XI, No. 21 (OcTospsEr, 1807) 


Art. 4. Lancaster’s Improvements in Edu- 


cation. “Sydney Smith” (C) 

Art. 8. Pamphlets on the Catholic Question. 
“Jeffrey” (Cn, C)!” 
Art. 12. Madame de 
“Playfair” (C)'8 

Art. 13. Sir John Sinclair on Health and 
Longevity. “Jeffrey” (Cn, C)!4 


Art. 14. Poems by W. Wordsworth. ‘‘Jef- 
frey” (Cn, C)!* 


Staél,—Corinne. 


118 Also Princess Marie Liechtenstein, Holland 
House (2 vols.; London, 1874), I, 275. 

119 No. 23, Art. 2 (April, 1808), which attacks Bent- 
ley (pp. 41-43) and is concerned in part with the gen- 
eral aspects of the same subject. 

120 R. J. Mackintosh (ed.), Memoirs of the life of 
the Right Honorable Sir James Mackintosh (2 vols.; 
Boston, 1853), I, 447. 

121], 177. Playfair had dealt with the same subject 
in his work On the astronomy of the Brahmins (1790). 

122 Also Holland-Austin, II, 44. 

1223 Also Cockburn, Memorials, p. 256 n. 

124 Also Cockburn, Journal, I, 145. 


128 Also Edinburgh review, XXVIII (1817), 511 n. 
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Vou. XI, No. 22 (January, 1808) 


Art. 1. La Place, Traité de Méchanique 
Céleste. ‘Playfair’ (C; reprinted)!” 


Art. 4. Huber on Bees. “Jeffrey’!?’ 


Art. 5. Ingram on Methodism. ‘Sydney 
Smith” (C, HA; reprinted) 
Art. 6. Hoyle’s Exodus: A Poem. “Jef- 


frey”’ 


Mr. P. L. Carver thinks the article is 
Brougham’s; but he guesses this only from 
its style and political views and from the fact 
that he has seen no other claim or attribution 
for it.128 

That the author could not have been either 
Jeffrey or Brougham is proved by Sydney 
Smith’s letter to Jeffrey objecting to the re- 
view and saying: 

The author I know; and when he told me the 
article upon which he had been employed, I fore- 
saw the manner in which he would treat it. Upon 
this subject Brougham entirely agrees with me.!*9 

Copinger’s ascription to Thomas Campbell is 
probably correct. On May 26, 1808, Campbell 
wrote playfully to an unnamed correspondent: 
“M. has discovered the author of the re- 
view of ‘Hoyle’s Exodus.’ ”!*° No periodical 
is named, nor does he say that he is the re- 
viewer. But the letter is devoted to personal 
rather than general literary matters, and 
Campbell does not elsewhere show an interest 
in other people’s articles. 


Art. 7. Don Manuel Espriella’s Letters 
from England. “Jeffrey” (Cn, C) 


Art. 10. Steuart’s Translation of Sallust. 
“Jeffrey”! 


1% Also Jeffrey's article on Playfair in the Supple- 
ment to the Encyclopedia Britannica (1824); 
Brougham, Lives of men of letters and science, II, 291. 

127 See account of this article in Schneider, Griggs, 
and Kern, p. 168. 

128 ‘The authorship of the review of Christabel,”’ 
JEGP, XXIX (1930), 568. 

129 Holland-Austin, II, 51-52. 

130 William Beattie (ed.), Life and letters of Thomas 
Campbell (3 vols.; London, 1849), II, 146. 





111 For Sydney Smith's probable absent-minded 
confusion of Henry Steuart and Dugald Stewart see 
his letter to Jeffrey, February 20, 1808 (Holland- 
Austin, II, 44). 





Art. 11. Spence on Commerce. ‘Malthus” 


It is likely that we have here a hitherto un- 
discovered article by Malthus. Horner wrote 
to Jeffrey on February 17, 1808: “Since Mal- 
thus has begun to contribute, I hope it will 
not be for want of solicitation on your part, if 
he does not continue to supply you with ar- 
ticles. .... 132 The subject and treatment of 
this review, together with the absence of any 
other ascription to him before the following 
July, make the identification highly probable. 


Vou. XII, No. 23 (Apri, 1808) 


Art. 1. Scott’s Marmion: A Poem. ‘Jef- 
frey” (Cn, C)!8 


Art. 5. Cordiner’s Account of Ceylon. 
“Sydney Smith’ (HA) 


Art. 8. Crabbe’s Poems. “Sydney Smith” 


This is a mistake. Jeffrey reprinted the ar- 
ticle as his own; Cockburn and Copinger at- 
tribute it to him.'*4 The entry was no doubt 
intended for Article 9 of this number—“Indian 
missions”—a well-known review by Smith, 
listed as his by Copinger and Holland-Austin 
and reprinted by its author. Trollope lists all 
the other articles reprinted by Smith; his fail- 
ure to list this one is almost surely the result of 
carelessness rather than intention. 


Vou. XII, No. 24 (Juty, 1808) © 


Art. 1. Fox’s History of James II. “Jef- 
frey” (Cn, C; reprinted)'* 


Art. 2. Buée, Sur les Quantités Imagi- 
naires. “Playfair” (C) 


Art. 8. Mrs Hamilton’s Cottagers. “Jef- 
frey’”’ (Cn, C) 


Art. 12. Douce’s Illustrations of Shak- 

speare. Jeffrey” (Cn, C)1% 

, 132 Horner, I, 419; cf. Brougham, Life and times, I, 
83. 

133 Wilfred Partington (ed.), Private letter-books of 
Sir Walter Scott (London, 1930), pp. 16-17; Lockhart, 
I, 492. This was the famous review that angered 
Scott. 

134 See also Cockburn, Jeffrey, II, 129. 

135 Also ibid., p. 124. 

136 Also Owen E. Holloway, ‘“‘George Ellis, the 
Anti-Jacobin and the Quarterly Review,’’ RES, X 
(1934), 59-60. 
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Vou. XIII, No. 25 (Ocroser, 1808) 


Art. 1. The Life of Colonel Hutchinson. 
“Jeffrey” (Cn, C; reprinted) 


Art. 2. Letter on the Curates’ Salary Bill. 
“Sydney Smith” (C, HA; reprinted)!” 


Art. 4. Fowling, “Jeffrey” 
(Cn, C) 


Art. 5. Parnell’s History of Irish Popery 
Laws. “Sydney Smith’ (C, HA; re- 
printed )!#8 


Art. 7. Vince on Gravitation. ‘Playfair’ 
(C)189 


Art. 8. Scott’s Edition of Dryden. ‘Hal- 
lam” (C)!4 


Art. 9. Curran’s Speeches. 
(Cn, C) 


Vou. XIII, No. 26 (January, 1809) 


Art. 1. Reliques of Burns. “Jeffrey” 
(Cn, C; reprinted)!" 


Art. 3. Account of the Steam Engine. 
“Playfair” (C) 

Sydney Smith confirms this attribution in a 
letter of February 21, 1809.!4? 


Art. 4. Proceedings of the Society for the 
Suppression of Vice. ‘Sydney Smith” 
(C, HA; reprinted)!*% 


Art. 5 Warburton’s Letters. 

(Cn, C; reprinted)!*4 

Art. 9. Code de la Conscription. “Walsh” 
Copinger gives “Welsh,” evidently a mis- 

reading. Sydney Smith, writing to John Allen 


on February 21, 1809, attributes the article to 
“Walsh, Secretary to the American Embas- 


137 Also Holland-Austin, II, 48. 

138 Thid. 

139 See also Constable, II, 261. 

140 Also Lockhart, II, 2. For Scott’s erroneous be- 
lief that Jeffrey wrote this article and for his editor’s 
correction see Douglas, I, 125 and n. 

141 Also Constable, II, 419; Holland-Austin, II, 59; 
Cross, I, 175—76 n. 

142 Holland-Austin, II, 59. 

143 Also ibid. 


a Poem. 


“Jeffrey” 


“Jeffrey” 


144 Also ibid. 
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sador.’”!45 Southey wrote to C. W. W. Wynn, 
July 6, 1809: 

I thought those articles upon the Conscrip- 
tion and the Revolutionary Biography [No. 27, 
Art. 15—not in the Trollope list] could not come 
from any ordinary writer in that journal [i.e., the 
Edinburgh); ....they appear to be the work of 
an American, by name Walsh.!*6 


Vou. XIV, No. 27 (Aprit, 1809) 
Art. 1. Campbell’s Gertrude of Wyoming. 
“Jeffrey” (Cn, C; reprinted)!4’ 

Art. 3. Styles on Methodists and Missions. 
“Sydney Smith” (C, HA; reprinted) 
Art. 6. Third Volume of Vince’s Astron- 
omy. ‘‘Playfair’’!48 


Art. 7. Morehead’s Discourses. “Jeffrey” 
(Cn, C) 


’ Art. 9. Lettres, &c. du Prince de Ligne. 


“Jeffrey”’ (Cn, C) 


Art. 11. Celebs in Search of a Wife. 
“Sydney Smith” (C, HA; reprinted)'*® 


Vou. XIV, No. 28 (Juty, 1809) 


Art. 1. Parliamentary Reform. “Jeffrey” 
(Cn, C)150 


Art. 4. Molina’s Account of Chili. “John 
Allen” (Young) 


Alexander Bain ascribed this review to 
James Mill, assisted by General Miranda, on 
the basis of a letter from Brougham to Mill, 
which he quotes from Bowring’s life of Ben- 
tham. The letter concerns Mill’s article on 
Bexon in the following number of the Review: 


The praise of Bentham seems to me excessive, 
and not very consistent with the tone of the for- 


45 Ibid. This is Robert Walsh (1784-1859), an 
American writer. He was in France and Britain, ap- 
parently betweee 1806 and 1809, and served for a time 
as secretary to William Pinkney, the American Minis- 
ter in London. The DAB attributes to him the present 
article. 

146 Warter, II, 151. 

147 Also acknowledged by Jeffrey at the time (Hor- 
ner, I, 457). 

148 Playfair reviewed another work by Vince in No. 
25, Art. 7 (q.v.). 

149 Also Holland-Austin, II, 60. 

150 Also ibid., p. 63; Brougham, Life and times, I, 
310; Lewis, II, 396. 
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mer article [i.e., Jeffrey’s review of Bentham (No. 
7, Art. 1), which is referred to in the present re- 
view], though perhaps less extravagant than a 
passage in your first South American article. 
151 

Bain then writes: “The above extract was my 
clue to the South American articles. The refer- 
ence to Bentham is in the first... .. 7168 

The “first South American article” ap- 
peared in No. 26" and is known to have been 
written by Mill, with the assistance of Gen- 
eral Miranda. W. S. Robertson cites a letter'4 
from Mill to Miranda, January 4, 1809, sent 
with part of the manuscript of the article and 
asking Miranda to fill some gaps. Further cor- 
respondence completes the history of its 
composition.! 

From Brougham’s letter, Bain naturally in- 
ferred that Mill had written a second South 
American article before the “Bexon”’ in No. 
29. If he did, it must have been the present re- 
view. The attribution rests, however, solely 
upon the indirect expression of Brougham 
(whose carelessness in grammatical construc- 
tions and punctuation, as well as in hand- 
writing, is well known) in the letter printed by 
Bowring (who is also said to have been an in- 
accurate writer and editor). Describing the 
two Spanish-American articles, Bain says: 

It [the first, in No. 26] recounts the entire pub- 
lic career of General Miranda, and was no doubt 
inspired by him. A second article on the same 
subject [i.e., the South American problem, not 
Miranda’s career] is contained in the July num- 
ber, where Miranda’s coaching is still more ap- 
parent; Mill could not of himself quote authorities 
in the Spanish language.*® 


The Miranda correspondence, as described 
and partly printed by Robertson, contains no 

151 Bain, James Mill (New York, 1882), p. 106; 
Bentham, Works, ed. Bowring (11 vols.; Edinburgh, 
1838-43), X, 454. 

182 Bain, p. 106. 

183 Art. 2—‘‘Emancipation of Spanish America.”’ 

154 In Miranda MSS, Vol. LIX, at Caracas. 

155 The life of Miranda (2 vols.; Chapel Hill, 1929), 
I], 48-51. Miranda's assistance presumably included 
at least two footnotes and a quotation in Spanish, on 
p. 283 of the article. 


156 Bain, p. 97; italics ours. George Spencer Bower, 
evidently on the authority of Bain (i.e., in Bain's 
earlier sketch of Mill's life in Mind, II [1877], 531), 
also gives this article to Mill (David Hartley and James 
Mili (London, 1881], p. 21). 





mention of this second article, though no fewer 
than five letters are cited in Robertson’s ac- 
count of the first. John Allen, on the other 
hand, could “quote authorities in the Spanish 
language”’; he had access in the library of Lord 
Holland to one of the best collections of Span- 
ish materials; he also was known to be in sym- 
pathy with Spanish and Spanish-American 
struggles for freedom. Young’s list of Allen’s 
contributions includes this article, but names 
it as one that did not appear in his own hand- 
writing. 

Without additional evidence, the article 
cannot be assigned with certainty, but per- 
haps the attribution to Allen is the more likely. 


Art. 5. Characters of Mr Fox. “Sydney 
Smith” (C, HA; reprinted) . 


Art. 7. Miss Edgeworth’s Fashionable 
Tales. “Jeffrey” (Cn, C; reprinted) 


Art. 13. Rose’s Observations on Foz. 
“Sydney Smith” (C, HA; reprinted) 


Voi. XV, No. 29 (OcToBErR, 1809) 


Art. 2. Barlow’s Columbiad. ‘“Jeffrey”’ 
(Cn, C)57 


Art. 3. Edgeworth’s Professional Educa- 
tion. “Sydney Smith” (C, HA; re- 
printed)’ 


Art. 4. Laborde’s View of Spain. “John 
Allen” (C, Young)'® 


Art. 10. The Cambridge Edition of Hischy- 
lus. ‘‘(?) Blomfield” 


Copinger assigns this to Elmsley but is 
certainly wrong. Blomfield on March 3, 1810, 
wrote to his sister concerning a letter just re- 
ceived from Jeffrey: 

[T]he most satisfactory apology was the con- 
tents of the letter, a draft for twenty guineas, for 
my critique on A’schylus, of which a second num- 


157 Also Horner, II, 3. 


168 Also John Davy (ed.), Fragmentary remains, 
literary and scientific, of Sir Humphry Davy, Bart. (Lon- 
don, 1858), p. 161. 


159 Also Cockburn, Jeffrey, II, 126. 
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ber will appear in the review which is just coming 
out [No. 30, Art. 4, g.v.].16° 


Butler, the editor of the Cambridge A’schylus, 
replied to these reviews in a heated pamphlet 
addressed to Blomfield by name.'®! 


Art. 11. Hamilton’s Parliamentary Logic. 
“Jeffrey” (Cn, C)! 


Art. 13. Translation of Mr Fox’s History. 
“Horner” (C)6 


Vou. XV, No. 30 (January, 1810) 


Art. 2. Memoirs of Alfieri. “Jeffrey” 
(Cn, C; reprinted) 
Art. 3. Female Education. “Sydney 


Smith” (C, HA; reprinted) 


[Art. 4. The Cambridge Aischylus.] 


The Trollope entry of Blomfield’s name for 
Article 5 (q.v.) is probably a clerical error and 
was intended for this article instead. Blom- 
field would hardly have been even suspected of 
writing the Vaccination paper. On the other 
hand, he is known to have written this one. 
Copinger erroneously ascribes it, as he does the 
first Aeschylus review, to Elmsley.'* 


Art. 5. Pamphlets on 
“Blomfield. Brougham’ 


See the account of Article 4. Copinger and 
Cockburn may be correct in ascribing this 
article to Jeffrey. 


Art. 9. Laplace’s System of the World. 
“Playfair” (C; reprinted)'® 


Vaccination. 


160 Alfred Blomfield (ed.), A memoir of Charles 
James Blomfield, D.D., Bishop of London (2 vols.; 
London, 1863), I, 13-14. The October number was not 
yet published on November 22 (Brougham, Life and 
times, I, 331-32, 335). From the date of Blomfield’s 
letter it appears that the January number was even 
later. 

161 Blomfield, I, 13-14; see also Holland-Austin, 
II, 60, 69, 71. 


162 Also Horner, II, 3. 


163 Also Cockburn, Jeffrey, I, 197; noted by both 
Copinger and Leonard Horner (II, 3) as Horner's last 
article. 


164 See account of No. 29, Art. 10. 
165 Also Jeffrey, Supplement, Encyc. Brit. 
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Art. 10. Memoires de la Societé d’Arcueil, 
Vol. II. “John Leslie” (C)!* 
Art. 13. Correspondance de Madame du 
Deffand et de Mademoiselle de Lespinasse. 
“Jeffrey” (Cn, C; reprinted) 
Art. 15. The State of Parties. 
(Cn, C; reprinted)'* 

Vou. XVI, No. 31 (Aprit, 1810) 
Art. 1. Letter on the French Government. 
“Jeffrey”? (Cn, C)'68 
Art. 2. Crabbe’s Borough. “Jeffrey”? (Cn, 
C; reprinted)!*® 


Art. 4. Humboldt—Essai Politique sur la 
Nouvelle Espagne. “John Allen” (C, 
Young)!” 


“Jeffrey” 


- Art. 7. Calumnies against Ozford. “Syd- 


ney Smith” (HA) 

Copinger attributes this to “Playfair, Syd- 
ney Smith, and Payne Knight.” Copinger’s 
list appears to be in part derived from the one 
published in the Gentleman’s magazine in 
1845,!" and the latter contains an entry for 
this article identical with Copinger’s but add- 
ing as source a reference to the Penny cyclo- 
pedia.'” A letter of June, 1810, from J. W. 


166 Thomas Young criticized this article in the 
Quarterly. When that criticism was reprinted in 
Young’s Works, the editor, Peacock, stated (p. 244 n.) 
that the Edinburgh ‘‘Reviewer was said to be Pro- 
fessor Leslie."’ 

167 Also Cockburn, Jeffrey, II, 126-27, 133 and n.; 
Napier, p. 309. 

168 Also Brougham, Life and times, I, 348. 

169 Also Cockburn, Jeffrey, II, 131. 

170 Young misnumbers the article but gives the 
above title for it; see also Holland-Austin, II, 79. 

171 The evidence for this statement is as follows: 
Copinger lists an article in No. 21 which does not 
exist, ‘‘Art. 19’’ (the number contains but 14 articles), 
which he attributes to ‘Jeffrey (but not in his own 
list).’’ The writer in the Gentleman's magazine ((new 
ser.], X XIII, 500) makes the same error. He names the 
article, however, as one on Wordsworth, and we thus 
find that he has merely printed ‘‘XIX’’ for “XIV.” 

172 Gentleman's magazine, (new ser.), XXIV, 585; 
Penny cyclopedia, XIII, 248, in an article on Knight 
names the three reviewers and states that ‘“‘Mr. 
Knight's share of it extends from p. 169 to p. 177." 

In a letter to Napier on December 1, 1829, regard- 
ing a possible article on Eton, George Cornewall Lewis 
says: ‘‘....I shall not have any pretension to rival 
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Ward to Mrs. Dugald Stewart (she and her 
husband were intimate friends of Playfair) 
refers to the article, evidently in response to 
news from her about it: 


Playfair’s part of the review is, like everything 
Playfair does, quite excellent. Of Knight’s I am 
no judge, being no proficient in “‘the silly art of 
verbal criticism.” 

Smith’s has a good deal of wit, but he has 
followed the example of his antagonist too much 
in using coarse ungentlemanlike language. But 
when a couple of parsons or a couple of fish- 
women fall out, there is no setting any limits to 
their vocabulary. To be sure my reverend tutor 
began first, but that is no excuse for Smith. But 
the truth is that he is naturally coarse, and a 
lover of scurrilous language.'74 


The article was part of a famous controver- 
sy, originating when Playfair (in his review of 
La Place in No. 22) criticized the lack of sci- 
entific training at Oxford. Payne Knight, in a 
critique of the Oxford edition of Strabo (in 
No. 28), threw a few more bricks; and Smith, 
in reviewing Edgeworth (in No. 29), continued 
the assault. Edward Copleston, writing anony- 
mously, attacked the reviewers and defended 
Oxford in his Reply to the calumnies, which is 
here reviewed. The article divides into three 
sections: pages 158-69, the scientific portion, 
no doubt supplied by Playfair in defense and 
elabotation of his earlier statements; pages 
169-77 on the Strabo, with controversial de- 
tails of texts and Greek grammar, no doubt by 
Payne Knight; and pages 177-86, dealing 
first with the Edgeworth and concluding with 
a general attack on Copleston (without nam- 
ing him), no doubt by Smith. 

That Smith may have served as architect 
for the article is suggested by an undated 
query which he addressed to Jeffrey: ‘‘Do you 
mean to send me the lucubrations of Playfair 


the ability with which the united efforts of Playfair, 
Sydney Smith, and Payne Knight attacked Oxford 

* (Napier, pp. 71-72). In a footnote Napier 
names the present article. See also Thomas Frognall 
Dibdin, Reminiscences of a literary life (2 vols.; London, 
1836), I, 105 and n., 106 n.; W. Tuckwell, Pre-tractari- 
an Ozford (London, 1909), pp. 29-31; ete. 


1738. H. Romilly (ed.), Letters to ‘Ivy’ from the first 
Earl of Dudley (London, 1905), p. 111. A footnote says 
that Knight did pp. 169-77 of the joint article. 


and Knight touching Mr. Copplestone?” ;!74 
by the Trollope and Holland-Austin ascrip- 
tions; and by the style of the introduction and 
other passages. 


Art. 9. Grahame’s British Georgics. “Jef- 
frey” (Cn, C)!% 


Vou. XVI, No. 32 (Auaust, 1810) 


Art. 1. Scott’s Lady of the Lake. “Jef- 
frey” (Cn, C; reprinted)!” 


Art. 3. Public Schools of England. “Syd- 
ney Smith” (C, HA; reprinted) 


Art. 7. Disturbances at Madras. “Sydney 
Smith” (C, HA; reprinted) 


Art. 12. Penal Code of China. “Jeffrey” 
(Cn, C) 


Vout. XVII, No. 33 (NovemseEr, 1810) 


Art. 1. Catholic Question. “Jeffrey” (Cn, 
C)!77 


Art. 2. Mémoires du Prince Eugéne. 
“Miall’’178 


The Temple University set of the Edin- 
burgh contains the following note in Trollope’s 
handwriting: 

This article was revised by D* Ferrier of Man- 
chester and then corrected by Jeffrey who added 
the moral reflections and the observations on 
the new Paris edition. 

Nore By Lorp BrouacHam!”? 

Bain!*° attributes this article to James Mill 
on the strength of a passage'* in Brougham’s 
Life and times. 


Art. 4. Code d’Instruction Criminelle. 
“Jeffrey” 


On the basis of internal evidence, Bain 
ascribes this article to James Mill: 


174 Holland-Austin, II, 112. 

175 Also Constable, II, 234 n. 

176 Also Grierson, II, 381 n., 404. 
177 Also Holland-Austin, II, 92. 
178 James Mill. 

179 XVII, 39. 

180 P. 109. 


181 For a discussion of this passage in its relation to 
the ‘‘Note by Lord Brougham”’ see Schneider, Griggs, 
and Kern, p. 153. 
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More important [than Art. 2] is the other con- 
tribution to the same number; a paper of twenty- 
six pages on the part of the Code Napoléon refer- 
ring to Criminal Procedure. There is a full ab- 
stract given, and then a series of criticisms from 
the more advanced position attained through 
Bentham.!82 


On the other hand, a pejorative remark about 
Bentham in the last paragraph of the article 
smacks of Jeffrey; certainly, it could not have 
been written by Mill, though he probably 
wrote the major part of the article. 

Perhaps the Trollope entry is the result of 
an assumption on Brougham’s part that Jef- 
frey, having written the “Penal code of China”’ 
in the previous number,!* also wrote the pres- 
ent article. 


Art. 6. 
“Playfair” 
Art. 7. Edmonston on Zetland. 
(?), Neill 77184 


Art. 9. Stewart’s Philosophical Essays. 
“Jeffrey” (Cn, C; reprinted)!* 


Art. 10. Blomfield’s Prometheus Vinctus. 
“Emsley” (C)!% 


Vou. XVII, No. 34 (Fesruary, 1811) 
Art. 2. Letters of Mad. du Deffand. “Jef- 
frey” (Cn, C) 


Art. 4. Walcheren Expedition. 
Smith” (HA)!*? 


Art. 5. Depreciation of Paper Currency. 
“Malthus” (C)!8§ 


Art. 7. Gaisford’s Hephestion. 
ley” 

Elmsley may have written this article, 
despite a statement by Alfred Blomfield that 


182 P. 110; also Bower, p. 21. 183 Art. 12 (q.v.). 

184 Patrick Neill, printer and horticulturist. 

185 Also Horner, II, 73-74. 

18 Also A. Blomfield, I, 24; Penny cyclopedia, IX, 
368. 

187 Also Holland-Austin, II, 90, where Smith says 
he wrote this article. 

188 Also Horner, II, 68; James Bonar, Malthus and 
his work (London, 1885), p. 285 and n.; James Bonar 
(ed.), Letters of David Ricardo to Thomas Robert Mal- 
thus, 1810-1823 (Oxford, 1887), pp. 10—11. 


Woodhouse’s Trigonometry. 
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his father was the author. In terms of the 
evidence,'®® the article to which the younger 
Blomfield should have referred (unless he had 
undisclosed private information) is almost cer- 
tainly “Herculanensia,”!*° which appeared in 
August, 1810.1 


Art. 8. Hints on Toleration. 
Smith” (C, HA; reprinted) 


Art. 11. Southey’s Curse of Kehama. 
“Jeffrey” (Cn, C) 


Art. 12. Horsley’s Sermons. ‘Walker’! 


Art. 13. Ivory on the Attraction of Ellip- 
soids. “Playfair” 


“Sydney 


Vou. XVIII, No. 35 (May, 1811) 


Art. 1. Alison on Taste. “Jeffrey” (Cn, 
C; reprinted)!** 


Art. 2. Regency Question. “John Allen” 


(C, Young)! 


189 C. J. Blomfield, in a letter to his sister, dated 
March 3, 1810, says: ‘‘The long review, which I was 
writing when at home, will not appear till next num- 
ber about May..... "’ This “‘long review"’ is identified 
by the editor in a footnote as ‘‘On Gaisford’s edition 
of Hephestion’’ (Blomfield, I, 14 and n.). 

1909 No. 32, Art. 5. 

191 George Peacock, commenting on Dr. Thomas 
Young's article on this same subject in the Quarterly of 
February, 1810, says: ‘‘The editor of the Review 
[Quarterly], in a letter to George Ellis, says, ‘Young’s 
article is certainly above all praise.’ It has had, how- 
ever, one deplorable effect. , who is of the same 
college with Blomfield, tells me that the latter, upon 
reading it, sent in all haste to Edinburgh, to recall a 
review of the Herculanensia, which he had written for 
the next number. If this letter arrives in time, we have 
lost a triumph”’ (Life of Thomas Young, M.D. (London, 
1855], p. 237). Peacock reprints Young’s Quarterly 
article as Appendix A of his biography (pp. 489 ff.) and 
there remarks (p. 489 n.): ‘‘When I was engaged in 
writing the Chapter referred to, I was not aware that 
the Article which was there stated (page 237) to have 
been withdrawn from the Edinburgh Review had 
really made its appearance in the number for August, 
1810.”’ 

192 Probably Josiah Walker. 

193 Also Napier, p. 13; Cross, III, 72 n. 

194 Also the following remark of Thomas Moore, 
under date of December 20, 1824: ‘‘.. . . talked of the 
Regency Question. The able article on the subject in 
the ‘Edinburgh Review’ was written, Brougham says, 
by Allen’’ (Lord John Russell (ed.], Memoirs, journals 
and correspondence of Thomas Moore (8 vols.; London, 
1853-56], IV, 261). 
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Art. 3. Werner on the Formation of Veins. 
“Playfair” (C) 


Art. 4. Liberty of the Press. ‘“Mill’® 
Art. 7. History of Arithmetic. “John 
Leslie’ (C) 

Art. 8. Cuvier on Fossil Bones. ‘Play- 


fair” (C) 

Vou. XVIII, No. 36 (Aueust, 1811) 
Art. 1. Ford’s Dramatic Works. “Jef- 
frey” (Cn, C; reprinted) 

Art. 3. 
Fox’s History. 
HA; reprinted) 
Art. 6. Scott’s Vision of Don Roderick. 
“Jeffrey” (Cn, C) 

Art. 10. Pamphlets on the Bullion Ques- 
tion. “Horner” 


Heywood’s Vindication of Mr 
‘Sydney Smith” (C, 


Copinger assigns this article to Malthus. 
The latter’s biographer says: “The article on 
the Bullion question, in August of the same 
year, might be his, if it was not Francis Hor- 
ner’s.’”°° But Leonard Horner’s statement that 
his brother’s last review was Article 13 in No. 
29'97 diminishes the likelihood that the Trol- 
lope entry is correct. 

495 Also Bain, p. 112, which cites a letter of Jeffrey 


to James Mill, advising the latter on the contenis of 
this article; and Bower, p. 21. 


196 Bonar, p. 285 n. 


197 Q.v, 


Art. 12. Mrs Grant on Highlanders. “‘Jef- 
frey”’ (Cn, C) 

Voi. XIX, No. 37 (NovemBER, 1811) 
Art. 3. Porson’s Hecuba. 
(C)198 
Art. 4. Hardy’s Life of Lord Charlemont. 
“Jeffrey” (Cn, C; reprinted) 


Art. 7. Humboldt—Essai Politique sur la 
Nouvelle Espagne. “John Allen” (C, 
Young) 


““Emsley” 


Art. 9. Transactions of the Geological So- 
ciety. “Playfair”? (C)1% 


Vou. XIX, No. 38 (Fesruary, 1812) 


Art. 1. Miss Baillie’s Plays on the Pas- 
sions, Vol. IIT. “Jeffrey’’ (Cn, C) 


Art. 6. Wilson’s Poems. “Jeffrey” (Cn, 
C) 

Art. 8. Sir George Mackenzie’s Travels in 
Iceland. “Playfair” (C) 


Art. 10. Lord Byron’s Childe Harold. 
“Jeffrey” (Cn, C) 


TEMPLE UNIVERSITY 


198 Also Penny cyclopedia, IX, 368. 

199 Also Katharine M. Lyell (ed.), Memoir of 
Leonard Horner (2 vols.; London, 1890), I, 15; see also 
Edinburgh review, LX XIII (1841), 18, which quotes 
from the present article ‘‘an observation ascribed to 
the late Professor Playfair."’ 
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wres de Charles-Michel Campion, pocte 
marseillais du dix-huitiéme siécle. Edited 
by Epwarp D. Serser and Henry H. H. 
Remak. (“Indiana University publications, 
Humanities series,’ No. 11.) Bloomington, 
Indiana, 1945. Pp. 300. 


This very presentable volume by Messrs. 
Seeber and Remak contains the hitherto un- 
published poems of Campion, the Marseilles 
poet-engraver. The basis of the work is a 
manuscript of Campion’s writings prepared by 
a certain M. Meynier around 1784, apparently 
with a view to publication. The editors have 
preceded it by an introduction containing a 


short but thorough biography of the poet,- 


which certainly supplements, if not supersedes, 
those of Audibert and Ceinmar. In addition, 
the individual poems have brief bibliographi- 
cal introductions, which note their particular 
historical and critical importance. The text is 
profusely annotated and followed by a very 
complete bibliography. The book bears evi- 
dence of careful method, sure erudition, and 
sound scholarship. 

Campion’s works are not extensive, though 
they are somewhat varied. They comprise (1) 
a Voyage d’Italie, an account in prose inter- 
spersed with poetry of a month’s trip made by 
the author to Turin and Genoa; (2) a comedy, 
Le Mari sylphe, based rather exclusively upon 
the story of Marmontel; (3) Le Loiret, ou la 
peinture en paysage, a lengthy, didactic poem 
which recalls Watelet’s Art de peindre; (4) a 
translation of Goldsmith’s Deserted village; 
(5) an adaptation of Percy’s Hermit of Wark- 
worth; (6) a long philosophic poem entitled 
L’Horloge détruite, ou la journée marseillaise, 
dedicated to the glory of Campion’s native 
city; and (7) a group of occasional verses. All 
these items Seeber and Remak have now made 
available. One or two others, cited as probably 
by Campion, are not included in this collec- 
tion. 

Scholars will probably differ concerning the 
importance of these works to the study of the 
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eighteenth century. To some, Campion will 
seem unworthy of the immense labors which 
the editors have bestowed upon him. They 
will argue that the Marseilles poet is but one 
among many local celebrities whose works 
have remained unpublished without detriment 
to historical and literary studies on the period. 
They will further affirm that Campion’s liter- 
ary efforts are in no way distinguished; that 
his influence was restricted to a very small 
circle, since his poems were not published dur- 
ing the century; and that he exemplifies*im- 
perfectly the vital movement of eighteenth- 
century ideas. There is, indeed, much to be 
said for this point of view. It may well be that 
a moderately lengthy, detailed study of Cam- 
pion’s importance with generous quotations 
from him would have served better the cause 
of eighteenth-century scholarship than the 
publication of the works themselves. 

It should be remarked, however, that the 
editors have not failed to note these possible 
objections and have met them with laudable 
caution. They disclaim any intention of exag- 
gerating the literary significance of the poems 
or even of evaluating it. They do claim for 
their author an importance in the intellectual 
and artistic currents of the period. In the pref- 
ace (p. 9) they write: 

Fonctionnaire assidu et honnéte, ami gé- 
néreux et sincére de personnes de toutes condi- 
tions, artiste de talent, anglophile, voyageur et 
écrivain, Campion se trouvait avantageusement 
placé pour évoquer 4 notre profit les courants 
intellectuels et artistiques de son temps, et pour 
nous léguer par conséquent des éclaircissements 
précieux sur la seconde moitié du dix-huitiéme 
siécle. 


The editors have not fully succeeded in 
justifying this assertion. They have demon- 
strated, it is true, that, in the annals of Mar- 
seilles, Campion played a role of some impor- 
tance. They have shown, further, that his in- 
terests in poetry, engraving, architecture, and 
music throw a certain light upon the artistic 
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preoccupations of an eighteenth-century dilet- 
tante. They have pointed out that he probably 
made the first translation of Goldsmith’s 
Deserted village, upon which they have prom- 
ised a forthcoming study. I think it is very 
possible that in the future the editors will dis- 
cover other significant points in these some- 
what dreary poems. It occurs to me, for in- 
stance, that Le Loiret, though not very impor- 
tant in itself, should be studied in conjunction 
with other eighteenth-century didactic poems 
concerning the relationship of painting and 
poetry to give us a clearer perception of one 
important aesthetic tendency of the age. 


Ira WADE 
Pringeton University 


The concept “Sage” in Nibelungen criticism: 
the history of the conception of “Sage’’ in the 
Nibelungen criticism from Lachmann to 
Heusler. By ExvizaBpetH Eprop Bounina. 
(Bryn Mawr College diss.) Bethlehem, Pa.: 
Times Pub. Co., 1944. Pp. 254. 


During the last five years two important 
addenda to the bibliography of the Nibelung- 
enlied (NL) have appeared outside of Ger- 
many. They are Mary Thorp’s The study of the 
Nibelungenlied, being the history of the study of 
the épic and legend from 1755 to 1937 (Oxford: 
Clarendon Press, 1940), and Elizabeth E. 
Bohning’s The concept “Sage” in Nibelungen 
criticism (1944), a Bryn Mawr College doc- 
toral dissertation. 

From its inception in the eighteenth cen- 
tury, NL research has been almost exclusively 
in the hands of men. It is, perhaps, a sign of 
changing times that the last two major con- 
tributions, in England and in America, in this 
field of research, have been made by women. 
On the other hand, the fact that a war has been 
going on may account for the scarcity, during 
the last few years in these two countries, of 
articles and monographs concerning the NL 
written by men. Many of them, directly or in- 
directly, had to concern themselves with a 
Siegfried line built of material different from 
the ivy-covered, ashlared wall of the Middle 
High German lay which aroused Heinrich 


Heine’s admiration. But whatever may be the 
reason for the emergence of women in NL 
scholarship, they deserve congratulations be- 
cause they have acquitted themselves well. 
Drs. Thorp and Bohning have furnished the 
specialists in NZ research and the students of 
medieval literature in general with valuable 
time-saving surveys of two important phases 
of NL scholarship up to 1937-40. 

Dr. Bohning’s dissertation, as indicated by 
the subtitle, sums up the history of the concep- 
tion of Sage in the Nibelungen criticism from 
Lachmann to Heusler. I am amazed at the 
author’s assiduity. All really significant books 
and articles that are pertinent to such a survey, 
together with many of the “also-ran” type, are 
included. On the whole, Dr. Bohning reports 
their salient features accurately. No doubt a 
few of the items listed as inaccessible in the 
United States at this time could have been lo- 
cated by further search (New York Public Li- 
brary!). A peculiar oversight is the omission of 
Dr. Thorp’s article, ‘““The archetype of the 
Nibelungen legend,” JEGP, XX XVII (1938), 
7-17. But excerpting a few more articles would, 
at most, have resulted in the addition of a few 
more lines and of a few more names. The pat- 
tern of changes which occurred in the history 
of the concept Sage in Nibelungen criticism 
from Lachmann to Heusler would not be al- 
tered by bibliographical completeness. It still 
would amount to a shift from the Liederthe- 
orie, involving in one way or another the be- 
lief in the creative ability of the Volk, to the 
emphasis placed on the creative ability of the 
individual, the artist: a shift paralleling, more 
or less, the change in attitude from that ex- 
hibited by folklorists of the Romantic period 
to that of the folklorists who believe in the 
dogma: ‘‘Die Volksseele produziert nicht, sie 
reproduziert.”’ 

This change in attitude from Lachmann to 
Heusler is, in my opinion, well worked out in 
the chronological and topical arrangement of 
Dr. Bohning’s book. The numbering of the 
paragraphs from 1 to 844 (evidently following 
Heusler’s method in Nibelungensage und Nibe- 
lungenlied) facilitates the use of the vast 
amount of material gathered together in the 
194 pages of the dissertation proper. Occasion- 
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ally, one misses cross-references, as, for exam- 
ple, from paragraph 818 to paragraph 739. 

It was, apparently, not Dr. Bohning’s in- 
tention to evaluate, on the basis of her own re- 
search and thinking, the various and varying 
concepts of Sage listed in her dissertation. She 
has limited herself, as a rule, to giving a survey, 
arranging it chronologically and topically. In 
this, as indicated before, she has succeeded 
very well. When she goes beyond reproduction 
and classification and ventures to commit her- 
self as to the validity or correctness of the argu- 
ment or interpretation under discussion, she is 
likely to become, particularly with respect to 
Heusler, a prophetess—one, I hope, without 
honor in this country. She seems to assume 
that Andreas Heusler and his reconstruction of 
the literary prehistory of the NL, describing 
the use made by individual gifted poets of 


Sage material, represent the final step in the ~ 


history of the concept Sage in Nibelungen 
criticism: “final” in the sense that up to now 
it is the last step and in the sense that the argu- 
ment is settled: Heusler locutus, casus finitus. 
‘Fortunately, such an assumption is and must 
be erroneous. Heusler and his pupils represent, 
not the end, not an end, but a new beginning. 
And in this reviewer’s opinion, one of the really 
worth-while contributions to Nibelungen criti- 
cism, especially with respect to the relation- 
ship existing between Nibelungensage and NL, 
will be furnished by an application of the foik- 
loristische Arbeitsmethode to the extant “vari- 
ants” of the Nibelungensage, particularly if 
coupled with a check against the variants by 
means of the biological “epic laws” of Moltke 
Moe and Antti Aarne. Dr. Bohning’s attitude 
toward Heusler, if I understand her correctly, 
forces Nibelungen scholarship to remain static. 
It disregards the Horatian admonition that one 
should not turare in verba magistrt. It is clearly 
unscholarly. Not unscholarly, but certainly 
debatable, are several assertions made by Dr. 
Bohning in connection with one or another 
single point of Nibelungen scholarship, as 
when she claims (pp. 112 and 186) that Rodri- 
go Diaz has been generally rejected as a pos- 
sible historical prototype of Riidiger or when 
she, at least implicitly (p. 191), agrees with 
Heusler that the NL poet’s silence on the sub- 
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ject of Siegfried’s boyhood is an intentional re- 
vision to bring the epic into accord with the 
courtly taste of his period. 

There is a long list—too long to be printed 
here—of typographical errors. In the majority 
of cases they are of the self-correcting kind. 
Identification of authors and works is not made 
easy by such entries in the ‘Index of authors” 
as: “Fischer, H.... ,” followed by “Fischer, 
H....” (p. 248). Dr. Mary Thorp, no doubt, 
will be slightly annoyed at finding she has been 
systematically changed into a Thorpe (pp. v, 
vii, 246, 252). But these are minor matters 
ascribable, perhaps, to wartime conditions. 
Her main objective—which was to furnish a 
historical survey of the concept Sage in Nibe- 
lungen criticism from Lachmann to Heusler— 
Dr. Bohning has attained, and has attained 


well. 
Joun G. KuNSTMANN 
University of Chicago 


John Henry Newman. By JoHn Moopy. New 
York: Sheed & Ward, 1945. Pp. ix+353. 


As a part of the celebration of the centenary 
of Newman’s conversion to Roman Catholi- 
cism, a number of articles and books have been 
recently published, most of them obviously 
“slanted” by their Catholic authors to en- 
hance the stature and the reputation of the 
great Cardinal. Of these publications, Moody’s 
John Henry Newman is one of the least mis- 
leading. Having traveled the road from the 
Episcopal church—being first High Church, 
then Low Church, then Broad Church—he is 
now a convert to Catholicism; and he feels, as 
he says in his Foreword, that his own gravita- 
tion to the Catholic church should qualify him 
to write with insight of Newman’s Protestant, 
Anglican, and Roman Catholic years. In a 
sense this is so. More than many a Catholic, 
for example, Moody does write of the Oxford 
movement with considerable sympathetic un- 
derstanding. He writes, however, as an ama- 
teur. While his left hand writes of Newman, 
his right hand directs Moody’s manual of in- 
vestments. His sketching-in of the eighteenth- 
century background of the Tractarian move- 
ment (pp. 36-39) is thus rather thin and is also 
unfair to poor Jeremy Bentham. As an ama- 
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teur tackling one of Newman’s toughest books, 
the Essay on development, he omits telling us 
just why St. Vincent of Lerins had proved 
‘not altogether a safe guide” for Newman, 
though this subject was of capital importance 
to Newman and receives considerable discus- 
sion in his book. Though Moody’s book is a 
biography of Newman, we are nowhere told 
exactly what traits in Newman’s character 
got him into so much trouble at Oxford and in 
the Roman church. Certain little slips occur 
here and there which reveal the hand of the 
enthusiastic amateur. For example, is it quite 
true to say that “Newman always shrank from 
the controversial atmosphere....; it was 
never to his taste’ (p. 294)? As a student of 
Newman, I am absolutely sure that Newman 
was never more at home than when carrying 
on a difficult, skill-demanding controversy. 
As a Victorianist, I should never have ven- 
tured, as does Moody, to label Huxley’s attack 
on Newman “shallow and absurd,” “vicious,” 
and “silly” (p. 295). As a student of Newman, 
I have wrestled with his Essay on development 
in order to be sure that I followed his argument 
precisely; I am therefore surprised that Mr. 
Moody declares it to be not at all difficult (p. 
118). This exceedingly difficult book is dis- 
missed in eleven pages. The wary reader should 
turn to page 128, and in line 2 he should sub- 
stitiite “the Establishment”’ for “Protestants.” 
Here again the Catholic layman has gone 
astray. On the whole, however, the Catholic 
bias of the author is so honestly displayed that 
few readers will be misled. They will know that 
the footnote on “Erastianism” (pp. 20-21) is 
heavily “loaded” with Roman Catholic inter- 
pretation. 

Now that I have said the worst of Moody’s 
book, it isonly fair that I should point out its 
genuine excellences. It is, indeed, a very lively 
book, written with verve and imagination. 
The author lives and feels with his subject. If 
his style is marred by slipshod syntax and an 
overabundance of exclamation points, it is, 
nevertheless, the style of a man for whom 
Newman and Keble and Manning and Dr. 
Achilli were actual people. It is refreshing to 
have biography served without clinical ap- 
paratus and without academic sterility. We 
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have here, moreover, an excellent and detailed 
account of the priest who accepted Newman 
into the Roman church; he is usually referred 
to merely as the “Passionist Father Dominic.” 
We have also an admirable chapter on Man- 
ning, though it must be said that the Man- 
ning-Newman relationship is made at times 
perhaps a bit more harmonious than it really 
was. Everywhere in the book there is an infec- 
tious spirit of informality and enthusiasm. 
Except for J. Lewis May’s charmingly written 
little book on Newman, this is, to me, the most 
living and concrete account of Newman’s 
career. It may be recommended to the reader 
who wants a simple, human narrative. If he 
allows for Moody’s sometimes annoying Cath- 
olic pity for non-Catholics, he will enjoy the 
book and “learn without pain.” 


CHARLES FREDERICK HARROLD 


Ohio State University 


William Ernest Henley: a study in the ‘‘counter- 
decadence”’ of the nineties. By JERMONE 
Hamitton Bucxkuey. Princeton, N.J.: 
Princeton University Press, 1945. Pp. xi+ 
234. 

It is appropriate that in a year that has 
seen the publication of William Gaunt’s ac- 
count of The aesthetic adventure we should have 
a study of a man and a movement which vig- 
orously opposed that adventure, Buckley’s 
excellent book on William Ernest Henley. Con- 
sidering Henley’s personal and literary pres- 
tige in the 1890’s, it is surprising how little 
careful critical or scholarly writing has been 
devoted to him. Except for Cornford’s Henley 
in 1913 and Kennedy Williamson’s Memoir in 
1930, there has been no full-length biographi- 
cal study of him. Even Buckley’s is not an ex- 
haustive work, but it is documented, exact, 
and admirably balanced in its judgments. The 
only scholarly work on Henley hitherto has 
been a paper by Morris U. Schappes in PMLA 
for 1931, an examination of Henley’s princi- 
ples of criticism. In the present study, Buckley 
skilfully takes us through Henley’s career, 
from the time he left the Edinburgh Infirmary 
(to “inflict his assertion, his positive faith, on a 
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generation of half-believers”) to July 11, 1907, 
four years after his death, when Lord Plym- 
outh unveiled a bronze replica of the bust 
sculptured by Rodin some twenty years ear- 
lier. We are shown Henley’s “derivations” in 
Gloucester and in Edinburgh; his “search for 
style” (as a poet, critic, and dramatist); his 
militant Toryism as editor of the Scots observer; 
his rise to a Johnson-like position as an “auto- 
crat of taste’’; and his final creative period, in 
which he became the poet of London. In the 
meantime, we meet again certain of the promi- 
nent figures of that day: Gilbert Parker, Yeats, 
Wyndham, Kipling, Whibley. And we experi- 
ence with Henley those six glorious years, 
when, surrounded and aided by his young men 
—“the Henley regatta’”—he edited the Na- 
tional observer with complete disdain for the 
common reader. Buckley makes no effort to 
idealize Henley: he admits that “perfection of 
form and vapidity of substance are the rule in 
Henley’s book of Bric-d-brac’’ (p. 88); he rec- 
ognizes the “naive and misapplied Darwin- 
ism’”’ of Henley’s Song of the sword (p. 137); he 
concedes that “in general Henley stood closer 
to the ‘middle-Victorian’ aesthetician than he 
would ever have admitted” (p. 174); he dis- 
cerns the real defect in Henley’s critical essays 
—“much of the vivid impressionism seems too 
personal, too arbitrary ....’’ (p. 178); and he 
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admits toward the end that ‘Henley the talker 
was forever stronger and more inspiring than 
Henley the writer” (p. 183). It is this objec- 
tivity on Buckley’s part which makes his study 
an admirable example of biographical writing. 

If his book reveals any serious weakness, it 
is perhaps in the opening chapter, in which 
we are given a survey of the “activist philoso- 
phies” of the Victorians, as a background of 
the “counter-decadent” movement. To me, 
this introduction seemed sketchy. There is 
only one sentence on Browning; and Matthew 
Arnold and Adelaide Anne Procter might 
very well have been omitted entirely. As a 
study of the attack on decadent aestheticism, 
the book might well have contained some defi- 
nite account of the aesthetic movement. On 
the whole, however, Buckley has done a com- 
pact, well-controlled, and informative job. 


- His publishers have given him an unfortunate 


blurb; but, before the reader smiles at its call- 
ing Henley “the Dr. Johnson of the ’nineties,”’ 
let him read pages 210-11, where there is a 
surprising parallel drawn between the two men. 
Buckley himself admits, however, that ‘‘no one 
could seriously suggest that Henley would ever 
challenge Johnson’s place as the ‘great Cham 
of literature.’ ” 

CHARLES FREDERICK HARROLD 


Ohio State University 
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